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VERY important advance in human knowledge ulti- 
mately affects theology. By “ultimately,” I mean lit- 
erally “last of all.” First comes the pure scientist, 

quick to discover the truth because impelled by pure disinter- 
ested curiosity. After him hastens the applied scientist, eager 
to assimilate truth as soon as it is discovered and put it prompt- 
ly to work. Next, at a more leisurely pace, comes the philoso- 
pher, open-minded as a rule, but so much concerned with 
maintaining a balanced view of the whole system of things 
that he views radical innovations with a cautious and critical 
eye. Last of all, with halting step and troubled mien, comes 
the theologian, anxious to know what this new thing may be, 
but already prepared to dispute it. 

Such at least has been the prevailing attitude of theology 
during the whole period of the rise and growth of modern sci- 
ence; and it would be premature to announce that it has radi- 
cally changed. It might be supposed that after sustaining two 


disastrous defeats in the “warfare between science and the- 
ology” —once at the hands of the nascent physica) sciences 


under the leadership of Galileo, and again at the hands of the 


biologica) sciences under the Jeadership of Darwin—it might 
be supposed that religious thought would have altered its tone. 


Vet as one observes the attitude which many of our contem- 
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poraries are taking toward the infant science of psychology 
(especially since it has entered upon its behavioristic phase, 
and begun to talk boldly in scientific tones) one seems to hear 
strange echoes of bygone controversies. 

Take for example Mr. Harvey Wickham’s book, T’xe Més- 
behaviorists, which I have heard publicly and enthusiastically 
recommended by a Methodist bishop, and which seems to be 
having quite a run in theo)ogica) circles. Wherein does Mr. 
Wickham’s book, with its tone of contemptuous ridicule, dif- 
fer from the books which were written fo prove that the Dar- 
winian theory was a tissue of absurdities, and could safely be 
ignored? Indeed, mutatis mutandis, it might have been writ- 
ten early in the seventeenth century, and designed to warn 
good Christian men against the heresies of Copernicus and 
Galileo. I hold no brief for the infaliibility of psychologists, 
and I suspect they need to )isten occasionally to the friendly 
ridicule of such witty observers as Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd, 
whose book The Golden Complex should tickle the risibilities 
of Dr. Adler himself. But Mr. Wickham’s temper differs alto- 
gether from Mr. Dodd’s, and one need only read his prefatory 
remarks to discover that his jousting is in deadly earnest. He 
feels that Christian faith is seriously menaced by this impu- 
dent young science, and he proceeds to mock, castigate, and 
spit upon the leaders of every prominent schoo) of psychology 
with all the pious fury of a veritable auto da fe. 

Unless we learn wisdom from past mistakes, the conflict 
between science and theology may easily break out again in 
our generation over the issue of psychology; and it may as- 
sume a highly aggravated form, for psychology is that science 
which most nearly affects our deepest religious interests. A 
man may remain relatively indifferent when science remolds 
his picture of the inanimate world, or even his picture of the 
place of mankind among the animal species; but when science 


thrusts her dissecting-knife in among his vita)s, and proposes 
to dea) with a)) his inmost motives, hopes, and aspirations as 
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coolly as she deals with frogs and worms in the zodlogical [ab- 
oratory, then it takes a tough mind to remain unmoved, and a 
deve) head to remain impartial. Already there are signs of 
panic in the theological camp. [am credibly informed that the 
reverend president of a denominational college recently ex- 
pressed himself substantially as follows on the subject of Be- 
haviorism: “My object is to have this college produce healthy, 
upright, clean-minded young people who may be expected 
to lead happy married lives.” This was his major premise. 
His minor premise, that a Jeading Behayiorist had been un- 
fortunate in his marita) relations, was unstated. His conclu- 
sion, however, had no ambiguity about it: he was not going 
to have any Behaviorists on his faculty to corrupt the morals 
of his students. Is it fanciful to recognize in this utterance the 
same spirit which sent Giordano Bruno to the stake and put 
Galileo to the torture? Not that our psychologists are likely 
to lose their lives, or even their jobs in many instances in this 
somewhat more enlightened age; but if fear and hostility 
could ki) . . . . aiter a)), it may be found that odium theo- 
logicum has not yet lost much of its intensity / 

Yet there is reason {0 hope that psychology, in spite of the 
crucial problems which it raises, may not become the occasion 
of any such acrimonious disputes as those which marked the 
coming of age of the physical and biological sciences; for there 
are signs that both science and theology are beginning to see 
through the fallacies which underlay their former misunder- 
standings—and when once these fa)lacies are thoroughly ex- 
posed, it will become harder and harder to repeat them. 

On the one hand, students of the Jogic of the sciences are 
coming more and more clearly to recognize that science never 
tells the whole truth about anything—although it very prop- 
erly aims to have something to say about everything. In ac- 
cordance with that purpose to predict and control which un- 
derlies the entire scientific enterprise and that demand for 
mathematical exactitude which is its first and greatest com- 
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mandment, science necessarily confines its attention to those 
aspects of reality which can be mechanically manipulated as 
a result of quantitative analysis. A scientific explanation is 
therefore always a partial explanation, and a scientific account 
of a phenomenon is always an abstract account, which is to 
the concrete phenomenon itself as a blueprint is to a cathedral, 
or as a medical manikin is to the living human body. Hence it 
is always fallacious to assert that the phenomenon is ‘“‘nothing 
but” what science reveals it to be: or that aspects of experi- 
ence which science tacitly assumes to be negligible or nil (be- 
cause irrelevant from its specialized point of view) are there- 
by ‘“‘proved” to be “‘unreal.”’ 

Theologians, on their part, are coming likewise to sense 
the fallacy involved in their former position: the fallacy, 
namely, of segregating certain sacred regions of reality from 
all intrusions of profane curiosity, and trying to prevent sci- 
entific analysis from penetrating these barriers in its onward 
march—as if scientific explanation of a phenomenon de- 
stroyed its religious significance; as if the Divine could live 
only in darkness and inexplicability, and could be chased off 
the scene by the advancing light of knowledge! As the realm 
of scientific law has steadily and irresistibly widened its do- 
mains, theology has gradually ceased to contest its progress, 
because the calamities which were expected to result from the 
conquest have uniformly failed to occur. When Newton first 
bound the whole physical universe together with a set of sim- 
ple mechanical formulas, Bishop Berkeley felt that God was 
being annihilated; yet, before many years had passed, Paley 
was erecting on the basis of the Newtonian universe what 
seemed to be an irrefutable argument for the benevolence of 
the Creator. Darwin in turn refuted Paley, and again theolo- 
gians shuddered in alarm; but today the doctrine of evolution 
has become a favorite basis of theistic argument. The belief 
in miracles has indeed receded before the advance of science, 
but theology has come to prefer a dependable and law-abiding 
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God to a God of caprice, while the ultimate mysteries, before 
which religion loves to bow in awe, remain as impenetrable as 
ever. Science, claiming to be the whole truth, may have to be 
fought by both philosophy and theology in the interest of all 
the higher spiritual values; but science, claiming only such 
validity as a philosophic scrutiny of scientific aims and meth- 
ods will allow, must be cultivated by theology in the interest 
of those same values. 

All this is plain so far as hitherto established sciences are 
concerned; yet even liberal theology still hesitates about re- 
ceiving psychology as a friend and ally, and threatens to re- 
peat the mistakes of the past. As recently as 1912, when Pro- 
fessor Leuba made his survey of liberal theological opinion, 
he was obliged to report that it was mainly hostile in its atti- 
tude toward the attempt to give a psychological explanation 
of religious experience. His chapter on “Theology and Psy- 
chology” seems to me to have presented a challenge to theolo- 
gy which ought to have received far more discussion than it 
actually evoked; and I wish, therefore, to review its main con- 
tentions, 

Professor Leuba found that liberal Protestant theology, in 
beating a strategic retreat before the advance of modern 
thought, had got itself entrapped in a cul-de-sac. Obliged to 
yield the whole broad expanse of nature and history to the 
physical and biological sciences, betrayed and disappointed in 
its effort to escape through the abstract metaphysics of the 
Hegelians (who had only a dead and impersonal Absolute to 
offer in place of a God), theology had renounced all direct con- 
nection with science and metaphysics, and taken refuge in the 
last and only region as yet uninvaded by science: the region 
of the “inner life.”” Common to most schools of theology at 
this period (most clearly in the case of the prevailing Ritsch- 
lian school) was the tendency to appeal from all intellectual 


*Chapter xi in his Psychological Study of Religion (New York, 1912). The 
state of theological opinion represented is approximately that of 1895-1905. 
Changes were already afoot in 1912 which Leuba failed to note. 
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arguments to the testimony of the “heart,” the immediate 
witness of “religious experience.” 

This appeal to religious experience had a scientific sound 
—as the time-honored evangelical phrase, “experimental re- 
ligion,” suggests—but it masked a most unscientific tend- 
ency to take the affirmations of religious experience, unana- 
lyzed and uncontrolled by psychological study, at their face 
value. What is more, Professor Leuba detected a distinct tend- 
ency on the part of many theologians to resent the intrusion 
of scientific psychology into the sphere of religious experience, 
and to assert that here at least was a sphere in which nothing 
but a supernatural explanation was competent to deal with 
the facts. Sabatier typifies this attitude when he says, “Truths 
of the religious and moral order are known by a subjective act 
of what Pascal calls the ‘heart.’ Science can know nothing 
about them, for they are not in its order.’” The line bounding 
the proper sphere of science is here identified with the line be- 
tween the objective or outer world and the subjective or inner 
world; and scientific psychology is thus ruled out. 

Against this attempt to wrest the whole sphere of the inner 
life from the jurisdiction of scientific psychology, Professor 
Leuba protests with an indignant fervor that sometimes leads 
him to extremes. Not only, he asserts, is psychology as com- 
petent to deal scientifically with religious phenomena as with 
any other mental data, it is the legitimate heir of theology, 
which “continues to bear to psychology a relation similar to 
that of alchemy to chemistry” (p.259). Theology has tacitly 
admitted, by abandoning the appeal to metaphysics for the 
appeal to religious experience, that the gods of religion are 
empirical gods. Very well, then, says Leuba: ‘Since the gods 
of religion are empirical gods they belong to science”; and 
since the specific appeal of theology is to inner experience, this 
means that “theology is a branch of psychological science” 
(pp. 212,276). 


? Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 311. 
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It would be hard to defend the position which Professor 
Leuba takes up in the more polemical passages of this chap- 
ter; but I shall not linger to discuss it, since he himself makes 
plain that it is only an argument ad hominem; for in his final 
chapter on “The Future of Religion” he works out a highly 
metaphysical theology of his own. Indeed he specifically says 
that, while religion and metaphysics are not identical in aim, 
“this certainly does not mean that religion is not dependent 
upon certain parts of metaphysics for its intellectual founda- 
tion” (p. 333). Hence obviously theology cannot simply be 
identified with psychology; it has necessarily a most intimate 
relation with general philosophy, and through philosophy with 
the whole field of human knowledge. We must, therefore, un- 
derstand Professor Leuba to mean, not that theology is des- 
tined to be completely absorbed by psychology, but that psy- 
chology is the science from which theology could learn the 
most, if she would only abandon her attitude of antagonism. 
That this is his real meaning will appear in the following mag- 
nificent passage, which I wish to quote at length, since it seems 
to me to furnish a veritable charter and program of theologi- 
cal reconstruction: 

Simple religious souls, as well as most theologians, continue, alche- 
mist-like, to believe in the existence of a religious panacea, and there- 
fore neglect, nay often despise, the careful, persistent, scientific study of 
man’s spiritual nature, of its defects and remedies. In what practical 
way, for instance, is the present soteriology in advance of that of St. 
Augustine? What has Christian Theology done in the course of two 
thousand years to increase our knowledge of “sin,” its central problem? 
. . . . The eradication of moral evil is a problem demanding for its solu- 
tion a knowledge far more difficult of attainment than that which has 
already enabled us to master many bodily diseases: nothing will suffice 


short of an exhaustive knowledge of general psychology, individual and 
social; in particular a knowledge of psychology in its relation to physi- 
ology. 

The indifference of those who are supposed to be the custodians of 
religious knowledge to the only ways by which knowledge on the cardinal 
problems of practical religion can be increased, excusable a hundred 
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years ago, has become a scandal and a public danger—a scandal and a 
danger which will continue as long as the Christian Church seeks its 
information on sin and the means to righteousness only in its own sacred 
Scriptures and in unanalyzed experience [pp. 260-61; cf. the parallel in 
the Preface to the first edition]. 

It is pertinent to ask, What has theology done since Pro- 
fessor Leuba took his cross-section of theological opinion to 
make his accusations less valid? Much, to be sure—if we mean 
by “theology” the whole theological curriculum, and not the 
department of Systematic Theology! The psychology of reli- 
gion has become a recognized branch of Practical Theology; 
and its close relation to the philosophy of religion has also 
been perceived. It is now cultivated in all liberal theological 
seminaries with as much scientific detachment as has been 
achieved in biblical criticism; and every book that is published 
today in the field of religious education or the philosophy of 
religion shows the effects of it clearly. Not only the psy- 
chology of religion, but other branches of psychology—nota- 
bly educational psychology, abnormal psychology, and mental 
hygiene—are being eagerly studied in many theological sem- 
inaries. The psychoanalytic movement, in spite of its anti- 
religious bias, has received a very friendly welcome in certain 
theological circles; and a Swiss theologian has gone so far as 
to write a psychoanalytic life of Jesus.* One wonders, indeed, 
when one considers the activities of some of our amateur pas- 
toral psychoanalysts, whether the welcome accorded the teach- 
ings of contemporary psychology has not been too hasty and 
too undiscriminating. 

When we come to the department of Systematic Theology, 
however, we find a more wary attitude toward psychology still 
prevailing. One important change is to be noted: there is no 
longer any serious objection to the scientific analysis of reli- 
gious experience, since the attempt to rest the whole case for 


*G. Berguer, Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus from the Psychological and 
Psycho-Analytic Point of View (New York, 1923). Cf. my reviews in the Journal 
of Philosophy, XXI (September 11, 1924) 5009. 
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the truth of the Christian religion upon extraordinary reli- 
gious experiences (“moral miracles”) and upon the uncriti- 
cized witness of the heart has been pretty generally given up. 
The predominance of Ritschlian subjectivism, so notable in 
the first decade of the century, has passed. But though psy- 
chology has thus been granted admission to the sacred pre- 
cincts formerly barred against her, it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that she has been made welcome. Theology seems 
mainly concerned to guard against the damage that she may 
do, by pointing out the strictly limited validity of psychologi- 
cal explanations, and the “fallacy of psychologism” which is 
committed when these explanations are taken as final. 

Now there can be no doubt that much caution is necessary 
in interpreting the results of psychology; but one wonders 
why theology after assimilating—to her great enrichment— 
the contributions of evolutionary science, historical criticism, 
and social idealism should take a merely negative and precau- 
tionary attitude toward a science which, as Leuba points out, 
promises to contribute most directly to the solution of the 
central practical problem of Christian thought: the problem 
of sin and salvation. Where is the theologian who will do with 
psychology what Henry Drummond and Lyman Abbott did 
with evolutionary science; what Ritschl and Harnack, Clarke 
and Brown (and a host of others) did with biblical-historical 
critcism; and what King and Hyde, G. B. Smith and Walter 
Rauschenbusch did with the ethical imperatives of the new so- 
cial conscience? 

There are some who would point to Germany—that land 
of perpetual theological ferment—and claim that in Georg 
Wobbermin our new theological Messiah had already ap- 
peared. Has he not published three volumes of his Systema- 
tische Theologie nach religions psychologischer Methode?* Is 


“Leipzig, 1913-25. Cf. Faber, Wesen der Religionspsychologie und Ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Dogmatik, eine prinzipielle Untersuchung zur Systematischen Theolo- 
gie (Tiibingen, 1913). 
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he not the translator of James’s Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence? Does he not deliberately set out to supplement and 
correct the theology of Schleiermacher along lines suggested 
by modern religious psychology? I do most heartily agree 
that in Wobbermin’s theology we have a development in the 
right direction; but I feel that his application of the psycho- 
logical method to theology is too abstract and too general. He 
is interested in the contribution which the psychology of reli- 
gion can make to the understanding of the nature of religion 
and the nature of historic Christianity—mot in the new light 
which psychology can cast on specific practical problems like 
the problem of sin and salvation. The psychological method is 
for Wobbermin simply an aid to the study of historic forms of 
religion ;° it assumes that one of these historic forms of religion 
must turn out to be the absolute and final religion; whereas 
we may well hope that the careful study of human nature in 
its depths and heights will contribute to the development of a 
new Christianity which, however deeply indebted to historic 
Christianity, will in some respects be genuinely different and 
better. Of course, we should consider the fact that Wobber- 
min has so far simply been laying the foundations of his sys- 
tem, and has yet to treat of the specific Christian doctrines in 
regular order; but, if I understand the theoretical bent of the 
German mind, he is not likely to carry over into theology any 
more direct applications of empirical psychology than he has 
already made. This, he would say, would be to lapse from the 
“psychology-of-religion method” to a merely “psychological 
method”’—a result which he repeatedly declares his intention 
to avoid. ; 

I am inclined to think, then, that the response to Profes- 
sor Leuba’s challenge will not come from Germany, where 
psychology is cultivated as an adjunct of epistemology and 
metaphysics, but from America, where it is cultivated as an 


°Cf. I, 403: “It means the method of selecting from the forms of religious 


expression which lie before us in history the decisive, basic motives and tendencies.” 
Cf. G. B. Smith’s review in the Journal of Religion, V1, 211. 
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adjunct of education and mental hygiene. The materials for 
such a psychological theology have been slowly accumulating 
for some years: in books on the psychology of religion, in 
books on the philosophy of religion, in practical treatises on re- 
ligious education, pastoral theology, psychiatry, and social 
case-work.° Having used these materials for some time in Sys- 
tematic Theology courses, I have gradually come to see that 
the psychological approach to theology constitutes a genuine 
principle of theological reconstruction, quite as significant for 
our day as was the historico-critical approach for the decade 
before the turn of the century, or the socio-ethical approach 
for the decade before the war. 

Certainly if one had to characterize this post-war period 
in a phrase, one could hardly do better than to call it an age 
of psychology. In place of the social idealism of the decade 
before the war, in place of the eager interest in great public 
issues which rose to its climax in the willing sacrifices of the 
war itself, and the sanguine hopes of the period between the 
Armistice and the fiasco of Versailles, we have now reverted 
to an intense individualism. Disappointed in our hopes for a 
social millennium, we are thrown back upon ourselves, and the 
age-old quest of individual salvation (or “‘self-realization,” as 
the preferred phraseology now goes) has once more been 
taken up. Some are seeking their happiness in riotous self- 
expression; and with them, Freudian psychology (with its 
enticing sex appeal and its apparent justification for throwing 
off all social restraints ) has enjoyed a veritable succés de scan- 
date, Some are making a god of commercial success; and with 


° Besides the well-known works on the psychology of religion, I would men- 


tion such books as Professor Hocking’s Human Nature and Its Remaking; Profes- 
sor Wieman’s Wrestle of Religion with Truth (especially the chapter on “How 
Religion Cures Human Ills”); Professor Coe’s Social Theory of Religious Educa- 
tion (especially the chapter on “Sin’”’); Dr. Hadfield’s Psychology and Morals (es- 
pecially the chapter on “Nervous Disease, Moral Disease and Sin”); Professor 
Elliott’s Bearing of Psychology on Religion; and such articles as Rev. Pryor McN. 
Grant’s article in the July, 1928, number of Mental Hygiene, on “The Moral and 
Religious Life of the Individual in the Light of the New Psychology.” 
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them, the psychology of advertising and aggressive salesman- 
ship has become the basis of the only devotional exercises they 
practice. Some have been left mentally crippled by the war; 
and scientific psychiatry is their only hope. All of us have 
been more or less infected with the restlessness and mental 
maladjustment of our cynical, jaded, confused, and overstim- 
ulated times; and psychology with its promise of seli-know}- 
edge and guidance in the quest of self-realization, answers to 
the yearning of our times most directly. I will instance the 
fact that a psychological game, “ve Got Your Number,” was 
the success of the season last year! 

Enough has been said, I hope, to make clear how desirable 
and how opportune it would be for theologians to give friend- 
ly attention just at this time to the results of empirical psy- 
chology, and to attempt a reconstruction of theology along 
psychological lines similar to that which has already been ac- 
complished along historical and social lines. It remains for me 
to indicate, in rough and general terms, how we might go 
about this work of reconstruction and what are some of the 
dangers and difficulties that lie in the way. 

Obviously, our task is one of reconstruction, not one of 
construction from the ground up. Neither our genera) Chris- 
tian heritage nor our heritage from recent theology can be ig- 
nored without needless waste of effort. Even Professor Leuba, 
who seems to feel that nothing written before the dawn of 
modern science deserves a moment’s attention,’ would have to 
admit that the liberal theology of the last hundred years, 
which has consciously adopted the scientific ideal as part of 
its creed, must have yielded some results. We should, there- 
fore, conceive that the psychological approach to theology is 
not antagonistic to previous approaches (such as the historico- 
critical and social approaches) but supplementary thereto; 
and we may quite properly take over from previous theologies 
our genera) topica) rubrics and much of the substance of our 


7 Note his remarks in the Preface, on the futility of going back to the Fathers. 
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teaching—only taking pains to inquire in connection with 
each topic what new light psychology can shed upon it and 
what changes in former concepts are thereby necessitated. 

Ever since Schieiermacher (whose “theology of experi- 
ence” forms a natural springboard for our psychological ap- 
proach )} it has been customary to introduce a system of theo)o- 
gy with a preliminary discussion of the nature of religion in 
genera) and of the Christian religion in particular. These two 
introductory problems are partly historical) ones, since reli- 
gion is a historical phenomenon; and we should be foolish to 
ignore what the patient Jabors of innumerable religious his- 
torians have contributed toward their solution. Schieiermach- 
er himself, however, seems to have regarded the psychological 
approach as the more fundamental; and we are now in a po- 
sition—after thirty years of genuinely scientific research in 
the field of the psychology of religion—to define more accu- 
rately than he could, what the psychologica) nature and func- 
tion of religion really are. Psychologists have devoted more 
attention to dehning the nature of religion in genera] than 
they have devoted to the study of special types of religion; 
and so a discussion of the psychological nature of Christianity 
and the psychological differences between its main historic 
types will, in part, have to be pioneer work; but much help 
may be derived from such books as Dr. Brown’s /mperialistic 
Religion and the Religion of Democracy: a Study in Social 
Psychology. So far, we shall be proceeding along lines already 
clearly marked out; and we shal) not be far from Wobber- 
min’s Religionspsychologische M ethode. 

When we come to map out our systematic treatment of 
the main body of Christian doctrine, we shall find that our 
psychological method commits us to what is commonly called 
an “anthropocentric” theology. This does not mean, of course, 
that it commits us to a humanistic philosophy, nor that we are 
obliged to treat God as a mere convenience, existing for the 
aid and comfort of mankind. It simply means that we sha)) 
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find it most logical to begin with those doctrines concerning 
“Man, Sin, and Salvation” to which psychology, the science 
of human nature and human behavior, may be expected to 
make its most direct and telling contributions. Here we are in 
psychology’s own province, and we may expect it to speak 
clearly and decisively on many matters which have perplexed 
theologians since the days of Augustine and earlier: on origi- 
nal human nature and its driving motives; on the degree of 
empirical liberty and responsibility to be ascribed to the hu- 
man will; on the origin and nature of the human “‘soul”’ or 
personality, and the empirical meaning of its “salvation” or 
“Joss”; on the proximate causes of human sin, misery, and 
maladjustment; on the empirical ‘‘means of grace”? whereby 
a disordered personality can be restored to health and a nor- 
mal personality expanded, strengthened, and inspired; on the 
psychological function and value of religious faith, conversion, 
confession, and prayer and their secular analogues and ad- 
juncts as employed by the physician, the psychiatrist, the so- 
cial case-workers, etc. 

I have made frequent use of the words “empirical,” “prox- 
imate,” etc., to indicate that even in this most practical and 
human side of theology there are certain ultimate metaphysi- 
cal questions involved, to which neither psychology nor any 
other science can give a final answer: questions like the mind- 
body problem, the problem of the ultimate meaning and final 
destiny of human personality, the problem of metaphysical 
libertarianism and determination, and the problem of evil. 
Psychology can contribute valuable data which may set these 
problems in a new light, but can no more settle them than Dar- 
winian evolutionism could settle the question of the existence 
of God. There have been those who have hastily rushed to the 
conclusion that science has said the decisive word at last and 
the question is buried, but these questions have a way of rising 
from their graves in new and unexpected forms, and will prob- 
ably be debated as long as the race endures. Such problems, 
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however, should properly be excluded from the more practical 
side of theology with which we are now concerned. This side 
of theology should aim to give an empirical, non-metaphysi- 
cal solution to the urgent practica) problem of the distressed 
soul, “What must I do to be saved ?”’—a question which has as 
its obverse the question of the Christian pastor or layman, 
“What can I do to help?” These questions can be answered 
by theology well enough for most practical purposes without 
resorting to metaphysics, just as in the case of the cognate 
questions of the patient and the physician: ‘‘What must I do 
to get well?” and “What can I do to cure!’”* And psychology 
(including psychotherapy and mental hygiene as applied 
branches of psychology ) can help most mightily in giving the 
answer. 

When at last we do come—as come we must—to the more 
metaphysical side of theology, and face such questions as the 
nature of God and his relation to the world, the meaning of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the person of Christ, and the im- 
mortality of the soul, then the relation of psychology to the- 
ology becomes indirect and merely contributory. If we are to 
work the psychological approach for all that it may be worth, 
we must continue to employ the empirical method (here again 
following in the steps of Schleiermacher); but we must not 
identify the empirical method with that of a purely scientific 
psychological analysis of religious experience, or we shall find 
all metaphysical ultimates evaporating in the process. As we 
have already pointed out, contemporary critics of the logic of 
the sciences are beginning with one voice to declare that all 
sciences (including psychology) give but a partial and ab- 
stract account of phenomena, and need to be supplemented 

* The applied science which corresponds most closely to this practical side of 
theology is the new science of Euthenics, the “science of right living,’ which, as 
taught at Vassar, draws upon “all that the natural and social sciences, particularly 
physiology, psychology, and economics, have to contribute to human welfare and 


world harmony.” (New York Times, November 27, 1928.) The close relation 
between euthenics and mental hygiene is obvious. 
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for metaphysical purposes by . . . . well, here the critics be- 
gin to differ, but a surprising number of them agree that sci- 
entific analysis needs to be supplemented by a kind of syn- 
thetic intuition, or sympathetic appreciation, or contemplation 
(the words vary but the thought is the same) which views 
things in their wholeness, and as it were, from within. Berg- 
son and Whitehead, Royce and James, are all at one in this 
contention. We shall, therefore, have to supplement our sci- 
entific psychological analysis of the experience of God or 
Christ with what our German contemporaries would call a 
“phenomenology”” of it; that is, with a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of how the experience feels from within, to the religious 
man himself. Since our ultimate concern is not with the experi- 
ence itself, but with the metaphysical object (God, Christ) 
revealed in the experience, we shall have to exercise great care 
in sifting out the objective element in the experience from all 
subjective or illusory elements. Scientific psychology will be 
an indispensable aid in this sifting process, but it cannot carry 
us all the way to our metaphysical goal. If there are any doc- 
trines which cannot be approached by this method (as Schleier- 
macher felt was the case with the doctrine of the Trinity), we 
shall simply be obliged to ignore those doctrines, and leave 
them to be explored by other approaches. Tentatively, then, 
our outline of theology will read as follows: 
Introduction: 

1. The Nature of Religion 

2. The Nature of Christianity 
Part I. Practical—Human Sin and Misery: Their Cause and Cure 

1. Human Nature and Human Motives 

2. Human Ills and Perversities: Their Causes 


3. Human Ills and Perversities: Their Cure 

4. The Christian Way of Self-Discipline and Self-Realization 
Part II. Metaphysical—Christian Experience and Christian Faith 

1. The Experience of God 

2. The Experience of Christ 

3. The Experience of Eternal Life 


°The term refers to the method employed by Husserl and his school. 
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Many of the dangers and difficulties which our method in- 
volves will have appeared in the statement of it; but may I, 
in conclusion, single out a few of those which it will take the 
most care to avoid. 

1. There is always danger that, in our enthusiasm for a 
new point of view, we may entirely lose sight of some vital 
aspect of reality which no Christian conscious of his heritage 
ought ever to be so absent-minded as to forget. Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes, in his recent all-too-famous paper on 
““Medical Science versus Religion as a Guide to Life,” pleaded, 
according to the New York Times, for ‘“‘a supplanting of the- 
ology by mental hygiene,” and argued that it was futile “to 
attempt to inculcate a view of God so hopelessly inadequate 
and out of date as that which was slowly and painfully evolved 
by the semi-barbarous Hebrew people in the days when a 
rudimentary type of geocentric and anthropocentric out- 
look reigned supreme and unchallenged.” I share Professor 
Barnes’s faith in the possibilties of mental hygiene as a guide 
to life, and I hold no brief for Hebrew cosmology; but I be- 
lieve that the religious insight of the Hebrew folk, “‘slowly and 
painfully evolved” out of bitter experience and fervent aspira- 
tion, still constitutes a more central and important part of our 
heritage than anything we owe to Greek philosophy or mod- 
ern science. It remains the foundation; the rest is superstruc- 
ture. 

In following the present trend of the times, and turning 
the focus of our interest once more away from society to 
“the individual in his solitariness,” we must be particularly on 
our guard lest we lose sight of those profoundly significant 
considerations which the “Social Gospel” movement so recent- 
ly brought to our attention. The psychological method (un- 
less kept in balance by a liberal infusion of social psychology 
of the Baldwin-Royce-Cooley variety ) undoubtedly has an in- 
dividualistic bias. If we yield temporarily to that bias, it 
should be only as an intellectual experiment. Progress in un- 
derstanding comes through a frequent varying of the point of 
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view combined with a periodic comparison between the old 
perspective and the new. 

2. Perhaps the most serious practical difficulty with which 
our program is faced is that presented by the unsettled state 
of contemporary psychology. Twenty years ago, one could 
work in the field of applied psychology with some peace of 
mind; there was a psychology to apply. Today, the situation is 
aptly symbolized by that very useful book entitled Psycholo- 
gies of 1925;°° and the only psychologists who have any con- 
sciousness of a sure foundation are those who have succeeded 
in ruling all their antagonists out of court as unscientific—a 
process of mutual annihilation in which the Freudians and Be- 
haviorists have been particularly successful. Today, odium 
psychologicum bids fair to outstrip odium theologicum,; and 
the theologian who attempts to apply any psychological con- 
cept along the lines here suggested is almost certain to be be- 
rated by some psychologist who regards these particular con- 
cepts as unscientific and misleading. Let him, for example, 
try to explore the theological implications of mental hygiene; 
and while he will doubtless be applauded by Professor Barnes, 
he will immediately fall foul of Professor Knight Dunlap, who 
took issue sharply with Professor Barnes at just this point: 

Admitting that psychologists were remiss in not making greater ef- 
forts to develop the field of abnormal psychology, Dr. Dunlap said that 
unfortunately psychiatrists have been little interested in acquiring psy- 
chological knowledge or psychological technique. 

Out of this has grown the exploitation of mental hygiene, which has 
already begun to have an unpleasant odor, as must any extensive at- 
tempt to apply what none of the appliers knows. ... . There is prob- 
ably no expanse of fiction as rich in imaginative products as is the mass 
of material being put before the public as mental hygiene. [New York 
Times, December 30, 1928.] 


While the psychologists rage at one another in this style, 
the theologian must walk softly and pick his way with caution, 


* Lectures at Clark University by the exponents of the warring schools of 
psychology, originally published in the Pedagogical Seminary. 
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a modest layman among none too reliable experts. His task 
would indeed be hopeless at the present time, and would have 
to be postponed for another generation—while humanity suf- 
fered many unnecessary tortures—if it were not for the fact 
that a certain amount of agreement can already be discerned 
beneath the mass of confused psychological verbiage by which 
it isso badly obscured. When the Freudians talk about a non- 
pathological “complex,” when McDougall talks about a “‘sen- 
timent,” when Watson, most verbose and roundabout of all, 
talks about a “behavior-pattern” in which both “overt” and 
“visceral” behavior are involved, they are talking about one 
and the same thing. And they all, heaven be praised, still talk 
about “habit.” If only our warring psychologists could be im- 
prisoned together somewhere, and kept on bread and water 
until they could adopt a common and comprehensible termi- 
nology, psychology might then be fairly launched as a respec- 
table science, and a good half of the disputes that are now 
rocking the psychological world would automatically disap- 
pear. Meanwhile a cautious application of psychological con- 
cepts is already possible, and ought not to be discouraged. If 
we err, we are not likely to wander far without being notified 
of our error! 

3. A final caution comes to us from the side of theology. 
Professor Fernand Ménégoz, of Strasbourg, has recently pub- 
lished a remarkable book on the problem of prayer,” in which 
he argues that the whole “anthropocentric” trend of modern 
theology, for which Schleiermacher’s emphasis upon “experi- 
ence” is responsible, has made impossible an adequate theory 
of prayer and worship and shut us up in a subjectivistic trap. 
In our own country, the revival of interest in the problem of 
worship, and the new stress which is laid upon the central, 
non-utilitarian importance of the divine Object of worship, 
urge the same difficulty upon us. 

We must undoubtedly exercise great care, in following our 


" Le Probléme de la Priére (Strasbourg, 1925). 
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empirical approach, to avoid the bias inherent in what Pro- 
fessor Perry has called the “egocentric predicament.” But a 
danger clearly seen is a danger already avoided; and it is com- 
ing to be recognized that the ambiguous concept ‘“‘experience”’ 
refers just as necessarily to the experienced object, as to the 
experiencing subject. For my part, I am inclined to doubt 
whether the kind of headlong leap of faith or intuition on 
which M. Ménégoz sometimes seems to rely is half so effective 
a way of getting out of the prison of subjectivism as is a pa- 
tient, step-by-step climb from the depths of human experience 
to the heights of God. In appealing to the experience of prayer 
as his “principle of a revision of theological method,” M. 
Ménégoz is after all using a kind of empirical, psychological 
method. 

But difficulties like these are only an incitement to the 
courageous. I am confident that within the next few years 
there will be many minds simultaneously turning in the direc- 
tion we have tried to indicate, and taking the psychological 
approach to theology. From this meeting of minds, may great 
benefit accrue to humanity! 








TRUTH IN ANCIENT ISRAEL: 


W. A. IRWIN 
University of Toronto 


HERE is an astonishing story told in II Kings 8:7- 
15. Elisha, just arrived in Damascus, was approached 
by Hazael at the instance of the sick Ben-hadad in 
regard to the latter’s prospects for recovery. The prophet’s 
reply was, ‘“‘Go say unto him, thou shalt surely recover; how- 
beit Yahweh hath showed me that he shall surely die” (vs. 
10, R.V.).° To this deliverance he added an oracle for Hazael 


* At the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Washington in April, 1928, 
I presented the gist of this discussion. The opposition encountered was a surprise, 
for the main lines of my position have been the common property of biblical schol- 
arship for more than a generation past. I have merely examined one phase of the 
immorality which Israel ascribed to their god, his standards of honesty, have inti- 
mated the relation of this to the national conduct, and have sought to sketch the 
rise of a better conception. However, my failure to convince the Society has shown 
me that nothing may be assumed; the position must be argued in detail. So I have 
completely re-written my manuscript, and at greater length than I had thought 
necessary. 


* The passage, were it an isolated evidence, would be inconclusive for the de- 
ductions presently drawn from it. Indeed, the translation given rests on an emend- 
ed text. The passage actually runs "7PM Mm NS WAN 1. But against the gen- 
uineness of X5 is to be noted that the usual place of the negative in such construc- 
tions is between the infinitive absolute and the finite verb (G.K. 113 v.); that it 
creates a difficulty in the sense, the latter part of the verse becoming then a redund- 
ancy beyond even Hebrew tolerance; and that "WAN here requires a directive 1. 
In view then of the frequent confusion of n> and 1% it seems better so to emend 
with the ancient versions and the more recent English translations. However, the 
wide connotation of the Hebrew imperfect might seem yet to offer an escape from 
our exegesis. Is "MM to be regarded in a modal rather than a temporal sense? 
Did Elisha say, You should recover, er You may recover, or It is possible for you to 
recover? It will be seen though that such rendering either is quite improbable, or at 
the best is a palpable evasion. This, scarce less than straight futurity, would be cal- 
culated to deceive Ben-hadad. 

Again, it is urged that Elisha means this: “Go and say to your master that his 
illness is not at all critical; but I can see in your black heart the base ambition and 
murderous jealousy which is watching an opportunity to kill him”; with this agrees 
vs. 11: Elisha stares the guilty plotter quite “out of face.” I cannot, however, see 
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himself, predicting his accession to the Aramaean throne. The 
sequel need cause no surprise: next day Hazael murdered his 
master and “reigned in his stead.” 

Now it is commonly recognized that the prophets of this 
period, in furtherance of their policies, did not shrink from 
expedients of Realpolitik, As occasion might demand they 
readily stooped to insinuate sedition® and assassination*—for 
the glory of God! In this present instance, though it is not 
explicitly stated that Elisha prompted Hazael to kill Ben-ha- 
dad, yet clearly Hazael so interpreted his utterance; nor can 
we escape the conclusion that the prophet intended that he 
should. The blood of Ben-hadad, then, is upon Elisha! Yet 
doubtless the charge of murder will be softened by the trite 
reflection, C’est la guerre. It but illumines the perennial hu- 
man tendency to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel that, so 
casually glossing over a major crime, still we cannot avoid a 
distinct sense of shock that Elisha lied. And lie he did!—and 
that in his official capacity as prophet of Yahweh. He is quite 
frank with Hazael that Yahweh has revealed the impending 
death of Ben-hadad, but in the face of this sends the king a 
false oracle deliberately calculated to deceive and render him 
the more readily a dupe of Hazael’s murderous ambition. And 


to add to our amazement, the biblical narrator, who merits his 


any good grounds for this exposition. The emphatic infinitive absolute construction 
in vs. 10a, leaves little ground for other interpretation than that Elisha sent a prom- 


ise of recovery. If he had meant the other, Hebrew is quite adequate to expressing 
it explicithy. Moreover there can be little doubt that this incident is related as the 
fina] step in obedience to Elijah’s instructions at Horeb. And just as in pursuance 
of these Jehu had been anointed and urged to massacre the house of Ahab, so here, 
the analogy requires that the instigation to the death of Ben-hadad comes from the 


prophets. Their consistent effort through this period was to bring to an end any 
cordiality that existed between Samaria and Damascus (cf. I Kings 20 :35 ff.), a pur- 


pose to which Hazael might lend himself more readily than Ben-hadad. But further 
vs. II, admittedly obscure, seems to bear least of a)) the interpretation here put upon 


it. Whether the sense of shame was Elisha’s or Hazael’s—and both language and 


context are indeterminate—the explanation of the verse quite evidently looks on to 
vs, 12 not back to vs, 10. 
* Eg. 1 Kings 11 :26—40, 19 215-173 IL Kings 9 :1-10. 


*E.g. 1] Kings 9:7-10 cf. 10 :18-28. 
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present-day reputation for “inspiration” at least to the extent 
that he is representative of the better religious thought of his 
time, is quite unaware of any taint of obloquy in the prophetic 
conduct; indeed, he seems rather to present the entire Damas- 
cene episode as one of the laudible features of Elisha’s career. 
So where are we? In the discharge of his office as “man of 
God,” the prophet was dishonest—and the biblical writer 
loved to have him so! 

Now this can mean but one thing: standards of truthful- 
ness in Israel in the ninth century were very low; even the 
best people were oblivious of that sensitiveness which has be- 
come the rudiment of modern morality. But still worse, they 
must have backed up this dishonesty into the character of 
their god. The prophet was to them the embodiment of the 
spirit of god—the incarnation, one might almost say; he was 
py>N wes, a godlike man, or indeed the construct may here 
bear the force, of a man who (for the time being) is god.” 
However this may be, there is a heavy weight of evidence in 
demonstration of their belief that Yahweh was not merely 
capricious but downright false. 

We can afford to neglect the mere probabilities in the case: 
that a people, whose own character was none too high, would 
be indifferent to divine duplicity; that a savage immoral 
deity, such as Yahweh was then considered, would include 
deception in his bag of tricks; that in a much higher stage of 
religious development survivals of this are evident:° we need 
concern ourselves with concrete evidence alone. 


; °Cf. G.K., 128 r,s, t, v. Parallels are "195 WN 55 I Sam. 14:52, and "134 
374 Dan. 11:3, and perhaps too "933 >N Isa. 9:5 vid. Gray, ICC in loc. 

*It is said that among Christian theories of the Atonement in medieval times 
was the belief that God had bartered with the devil over human iniquity and finally 
agreed to surrender Christ, on consideration that Satan, on his part, relinquish all 
claim to the rea) sinners. But, with much glee they recorded, as soon as the agree- 
ment was solemnly closed God refused to pay the price, swindled the poor devil— 
and so here we all are! This is a very good illustration of a stage in the evolution of 
honesty. Like other virtues it applied first only to the immediate group; but long 
after morality had repudiated deception of one’s friends, it remained praiseworthy 
to lie to an enemy, 
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Obadiah’s protest to Elijah (1 Kings 18:9—14) is relevant, 
the more so that it implies not merely prophetic unreliability’ 
but the irresponsibility of the m7" m7. In passing it is of 
value to note that Obadiah was convinced only when the 


prophet swore to his honesty of purpose. A phase of the Gi- 
deon story is, perhaps, a step closer to the issue in hand. In 


the execution of a divine commission already attested by in- 


fallible signs, full-armed on the verge of battle he hesitated to 
question, “li thou wilt save \srae) by my hand as thou hast 


said . . . . if there be dew on the fleece only and it be dry on 
the ground then shall f know that thou wilt save Israel by my 


* Cf. II Kings 20:8. It helps little to argue here that this request for a sign was 
intended, not for demonstration of Vahweh’s honesty, but merely as proof that 
Isaiah spoke in his name. At the most that pushes the problem but one degree far- 
ther away. Was not Isaiah known as Vahweh’s prophet? And did he not give this 
as an authentic oracle? It may be noted, too, that the passage is not an exact equiv- 
alent of its para) in Isa. 33 and that recension considerably softens the issue, Per- 
haps then the account in Kings is scarce historical? But let it be said now, once for 
all, that for the purposes of this argument, we are not concerned in the least whether 
the passages cited are “historical” or not. For the use here made of them their his- 
toricity is beyond cavil. They are records of the thinking of their authors; beyond 
that we need not care if they should be shown to be every one pure fairy tale. Their 
date, too, cannot afiect the validity of the argument save as it may have bearing 
upon the level of development in the period concerned. The passage here cited 
serves as type of the long series of incidents where a “‘sign” is demanded or given in 
corroboration of the divine message. Why a sign? Why was not the word of Yah- 
weh sufficient? Possibly it may be suggested, as it was in Washington, that this is 
but a phase of primitive thinking, It is of course easy to reply, Exactly so; that is 
the whole point! Their primitive thinking was such that they could not conceive 
their god true. But perhaps there is in this a deeper thought: a feeling of the un- 
fairness of applying to these primitive folk our modern standards of ethics. And if 
so, that is perfectly correct. To condemn them for their ignorance of matters dis- 
covered only centuries later, but toward the discovery of which their own age made 
its full contribution, would be unreasonable in the extreme. Yet surely our historical 
instincts are equal to the mild strain of avoiding a feeling of censure in a citation of 
facts. Moreover, what can we do—what can any investigator do, but approach a 
question from his point of view? In this case the relevant point of view is the mod- 
ern ethical code. The first thing we discover is that Israel’s code was different. It is 
a legitimate question how far-reaching was that difference and what development 
can be traced in their standards through Old Testament times? Further, if our 
morality is at all based on theirs, how has it come about that we have drawn away 
so far from them? Surely there is nothing censorious entailed in such investigation. 
To deny the propriety of this “application of modern standards” is, if consistent, to 
outlaw all historical study. 
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hand as thou hast spoken.” Similar, though even more shock- 


ing in a blunt insinuation of undependability, is a famous 


passage where perhaps very familiarity has obscured the impli- 
cation: when Abram receives the divine assurance of his in- 


heritance of the land he blandly inquires, “Whereby shall I 
know that J shal} inherit it?” (Gen, 15:8). And Moses, dis- 


couraged by initial failure in the path of Yahweh’s commands, 


taunts him with broken faith, “Wherefore hast thou dealt il) 
with this people? Why is it that thou hast sent me? . . 
thou hast not delivered thy people at all’ (Exod. 5:22-23) 2 


The incident is paralleled in Jeremiah’s career, and there with- 
out qualification the prophet charges he has been duped.”* 


*Judg. 6 :36-37. Note as well the story of the old prophet of Bethel (1 Kings 
13 '11-32). There is no suggestion that he based his deception in an oracle of Yah- 
weh,; but that a prophet of Yahweh, evidently of some local repute, could lie so 
callously is of distinct importance to our argument; still more so that divine dis- 
pleasure fell, not on the shameless old miscreant, but on the honest “man of God” 
who obeyed what he thought an oracle of Yahweh. On this, however, more )ater. 
Cf. Exod. 4:24: this though Moses had been divinely urged to go to Egypt! The 
story of Balaam, too, would seem to give a bit of Yahwistic caprice that merges on 
crookedness. After telling him to go, Yahweh next day withstood him and sought to 
kill him for so going. However, the documentary analysis of the passage seems to 
remove this inconsistency. 

* The writer intends in the sequel to vindicate gloriously the honor of Yahweh, 
and has thrown in here Moses’ doubts in the nature of a )iterary counterpoise or 
relief. But none the less that he did not shrink from representing Moses as even 
temporarily in that mood is highly significant of the theological views of the ninth 
century. 

” Jer, 20:7. R.Y, renders “thou hast persuaded me” (margin, enticed); but the 
word is TWD, literally, “made a fool of me,” the word that is used elsewhere of de- 
ception. See BDB Lexicon s.v. For this thought in Jeremiah cf. 15.186. Doubtless 
it may be objected to all these illustrations that they are but the Hebrew writer’s way 
of presenting a mood which we might describe as doubting the validity of one’s own 
experience. But I am quite unaware of a single clear case of such introspection in 
the Old Testament—the sense of guilt so wonderfully portrayed in the great peni- 
tential Psalms is quite a different matter. The nearest we come, is a doubt of the 
other fellow’s experience, and how far this is from refuting our argument is apparent 
from the Micaiah-ben-Imlah story. The ancient Hebrew was no more prone to 
doubt his spiritual experience than to question the evidence of his senses, indeed for 
him it was equivalent to a sense perception. And if events should prove him de- 
ceived the only explanation which his philosophy permitted was in an objective de- 
ceiver. However, even if we were to grant that the Jeremiah passages are amenable 
to such explanation, there are still the earlier stories. Beyond question the Hebrew 
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But the incident of Micaiah-ben-Imlah (I Kings, chap. 
22) is most important in its unequivocal teaching of Yahweh’s 
deception of men. He had called a heavenly conference to de- 
bate ways and means to deceive (™n5") Ahab (vss. 19-20); 
at length the spirit (™1797) offered to become a lying spirit 
("pz mI) in possession of the royal prophets (vss. 21-22) 
and Yahweh sent him with his blessing on this errand (vs. 22). 
That the passage means that Micaiah (and by implication the 
author of the passage ) believed that Yahweh was deliberately 
and maliciously deceiving Ahab is incontestable." However 
the king is represented as an enemy of Yahweh, in effect an 
alien from the household of faith, so his treatment is less cru- 
cial than that of the prophets. That these court prophets were 
devotees of the Yahweh cult is apparent from verses 6, 11, 12, 
24.'° Yahweh, in furtherance of his ends, deceived even his 
own prophets! Yet indeed this conclusion need excite no sur- 
prise; it is exactly in harmony with the explicit claim of 
Ezek. 14:7, 9 and the implication of Deut. 13:1-4. 

This position is corroborated by a number of incidents ap- 
parently outside the field of prophecy, yet in their genius 
germane thereto. The Hebrew, no less than modern religions, 


writers conceived of a previous “dispensation” wherein God dealt personally and 
objectively with man, or in particular with their religious heroes (cf. Deut. 34:10, 
Exod. 33:11, Num. 12 :6-7, etc.). There we have then the objectivity of the experi- 
ence, of which we have just spoken, and deception when it occurred was of neces- 
sity equally objective. That the narrator could conceive of Moses, Abram, or any 
other, in such a case, feeling himself duped is all that our argument requires: at the 
period of the writer deception by Yahwek was considered a possibility. 

“In the discussion which took place in the American Oriental Society, it was 
urged that this story is late and unhistorical. I confess I fail to see any reason for 
assigning it to a late period; and in any case its implication is so clear that the only 
effect of such a course would be to make the position of those who argue for Yah- 
weh’s truth so much the worse. As for being unhistorical: did any biblical scholar 
ever suppose that this heavenly conference actually occurred? We are concerned 
here only with ideas, and whether this notion was Micaiah’s or the author’s is negli- 
gible in the extreme. 

* Note too the Yahwistic name of the chief prophet. That Ahab was not an 
unrelenting foe and destroyer of the Yahweh cult I first heard argued several years 
ago by Professor J. M. P. Smith. 
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held that the divine spirit which manifested itself uniquely in 
the prophetic experience yet could and did move in impulse 
and leading in the hearts and lives of other men. And there 
the stories have given us, unfortunately, records of misleading. 
The most famous is the episode of the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart.’* Quite clearly, Pharaoh is represented as fully decided 
after each plague to release the Hebrew slaves; but just then 
Yahweh in co-operation with his confederate Moses inter- 
vened, stole his better judgment, and so entailed the poor man 
ever deeper in the cycle of ruin." In a smaller way the same is 
recorded of Rehoboam; his folly at Shechem was “‘of Yahweh 
that he might establish his word that he spoke by Ahijah the 
Shilonite” (I Kings 12:15). In the case of Eli’s sons this di- 
vine misdirection realizes itself not in mere folly, but in actual 
iniquity—or at the least, persistence in iniquity; and the writ- 
er’s explanation of the situation (I Sam. 2:25) gives us a re- 
markable correspondence to the classical dictum, Whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad.” 

So then they considered that Yahweh freely deceived his 
enemies both within and without Israel, but also that he gave 
lying oracles to his prophets; and they were none too certain 
that he did not dupe his specially favored friends. This is not 

“Tt was urged in the discussion in Washington that this is a feature of P; J 
and E merely assert that Pharaoh’s heart became hard. Apart from the fact that 
Brightman’s synthesis of scholarly authority (Sources of the Hexateuch) assign 
Exod. 10:20, 27 to E, 9:14-16 where the divine “hardening” is implied to J, and, on 
the contrary, 8:19 to P, it is permissible to ask what bearing this consideration can 
have on the argument, beyond, as suggested above, carrying into later times the 


crude ideas of primitive days. 

** A similar thought appears in Ezek. 39 :1-7, Isa. 10:5 ff.; 30:28; cf. Isa. 37:29. 
Since the narrators, particularly in the early books, represent successful war as hav- 
ing been directed by Yahweh, the stories of ambuscades and ruses are relevant at this 
point also. See Josh. 8, n.b. vs. 18; Judg. 7:49 ff; I Sam. 11:1-11; n.b. vs. 10; 
etc. Note too the implied approval of Rahab, Josh. 2 :4-6; of Ehud, Judg. 3 :20-23; 
of Jael, Judg. 4:17-23; the exultation in the latter’s murderous deception of a guest 
in Judg. 5:24-27; the evident satisfaction with the ruse and massacre by Abimelech 
in Judg. 9:57. 

*See further W. E. Staples, AJSL, XLIV, 151, and cf. Bertholet, History of 
Hebrew Civilization, pp. 363-64. 
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all, however. The suspicion seems to have been not remote 
that the entire nation may have been the victim of a callous 
hoax. Yahweh lived apart in some Semitic Olympus following 
his own pleasures and devices. As it suited his interests he en- 
tered into relations with mankind, but when caprice so im- 
pelled he repudiated all his solemn engagements.** Such is the 
implication of the murmuring in the wilderness. This discon- 
tent seems unusually to have been directed against Moses, a 
mere evasion of the issue however: their complaints were 
really against Yahweh, as Moses reminds them," and in the 
story of the riot subsequent to the return of the spies the 
charge against him is specifically formulated."* The narra- 
tives, probably next to worthless as accounts of the Mosaic 
age, at least evidence for the ninth and eighth centuries an 
unreadiness to trust Yahweh however clearly his spokesmen 
might be attested. The remark of Gideon (Judg. 6:13) has 
similar force; for a national god to “cast off” his people pre- 
supposes, to say the least, a capricious unreliability. And in- 
deed the recurrent national calamities could have found in the 
popular philosophy no other explanation. It is the greatness 
of the biblical writers and prophets that, through their peo- 


* Tennyson’s picture in his Lotus Eaters, of the aloofness of the Greek gods, is 
familiar to all. The similarity of the conception to that in I Kings 18:27 is a striking 
illustration of the universality of religious phenomena. Though Elijah, in this pas- 
sage, is jeering at the Baalistic cult, a study of the religion of Yahweh readily re- 
veals the same thoughts entertained toward him: for illustration, in the frequent 
stories of his hearing the cry of his oppressed people and “visiting” or “coming 
down” to them. It is patent that they thought of him as “musing, or gone on a 
journey, or gone aside,” or pursuing his own pleasure heaven knows how, until the 
unprecedented din of his people’s lamentations broke in upon his interests and com- 
pelled him to turn aside to quiet them. Cf., too, Ps. 2:4. 

* E.g. Exod. 16:7, 8, cf. Exod. 32. The episodes, of course, are very modern in 
their rapid evaporation of religious enthusiasm, but the situation surveyed in its en- 
tirety speaks of something much more serious. 

** Num. 14:3. The argument does not rest on the mere idiom of thought or ex- 
pression that they spoke of Yahweh as bringing them to this impasse—a palpable 
orientalism—and that the English employs apparently a phrase of purpose, “to fall 
by the sword.” Hebrew seldom distinguishes purpose from result, and in this case 
properly so. The implication is the same whichever way it is understood. The whole 
point is the complete lack of confidence in Yahweh. 
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ple’s tragedy, they were compelled to a deeper understanding 
of life in the vision of a supremely righteous God. But this 
very greatness separated them from their coreligionists who 
knew no better theology than that a god who is well bribed 
with sacrifices and mollified with acceptable ritual should 
prosper his people; that he might inquire into what we today 
call national morality had never occurred to them. It may 
then be surprising, but at least it is cogent corroboration, to 
hear Jeremiah, for all his moral passion and spiritual experi- 
ence, musing that Yahweh had deceived the whole people 
(Jer. 4:10); and centuries later Paul of Tarsus, cultured and 
devout Jew though he was, in one of those backwaters of 
thought to which even the most progressive and logical seem 
prone, said practically the same thing.”® 

As depressing as is this glimpse of Israel’s thinking, our 
conclusions can be regarded as in no sense novel. That Yah- 
weh’s virtues were as a tender plant and a root out of a dry 
ground has long been recognized; and failing the wealth of 
evidence that lies on the very surface of our Hebrew records, 
we might have anticipated his duplicity when we realized that 
he was primarily the war god of Israel. The familiar bon mot 
that man has made god in his own image has all the shortcom- 
ings of its epigrammatic cleverness, but it has here at least 
this measure of truth, that the Hebrew conception of Yahweh 
was but a projection of their own qualities and standards, and 
as war god he was but the apotheosis of the human fighter. 
While the free play of brute passion is today supposedly 
curbed by some more refined sense, yet still we glibly patter 
that “All’s fair in war.”” How much more so then. The busi- 
ness of the fighter was to overcome his enemy—by decent 
means if that were convenient; but in any case, to overcome. 
Prowess was but one weapon; guile might be even more effec- 

* II Thess. 2:11. The entire passage, vss. 7-12, would serve as an interesting 


commentary on the Micaiah-ben-Imlah story. One would almost venture the guess 
that Paul had this episode in mind. 
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tive. Then with the national or tribal peril past, the warrior 
naturally perpetuated these successful methods in the new 
alignments of life’s conflict: he served his own interests at 
the expense of his erstwhile comrades in arms. And just so 
Yahweh; his great merit was his might—or whatever other 
quality achieved concrete advantage for his people. Morality 
was negligible, if not, indeed, by limiting his activity and 
thereby his success, distinctly undesirable. They worshiped 
a god of power; the gentler constraint of mercy and truth was 
but the mark of a despised weakness. 

The story of Samson is important both to illumine and to 
corroborate this view. We have here more than an entertain- 
ing folk-tale. Samson was the Hebrew Hercules. That he was 
a godlike figure the narrative leaves no doubt; he was filled 
with the divine spirit, performed his prodigies under its im- 
pulse, and to the end enjoyed Yahweh’s approval. His most 
brutal deeds are fully justified by the ancient Golden Rule, 
“As they did unto me, so I have done unto them” (Judg. 15: 
11), and no aspersion of wrong attaches to his conduct save 
in that one superb folly—he told his secrets to his women 
friends! Yet what a character! Brutal, selfish, lascivious, in- 
different to the needs of his people whom his great strength 
might have served so well, he used his prowess but to gratify 
his own passions. But he was mighty. There we have the ideal 
of the age: the contemporaneous picture of god. Their high- 
est aspirations took no account of truth; but to be like Yah- 
weh was to be filled with power so as to buffet about whole 
legions of enemies! 

Now while, in all this, Israel but thought of Yahweh as 
altogether such an one as themselves:*’ his character was but 


* Ps, 50:21. Cf. Xenophanes: 
“But mortal man made gods in his own image, 
Like to himself in vesture, voice and body. 
Had they but hands, methinks, oxen and lions 
And horses would have made their gods like-fashioned, 
Horse-gods for horses, ox-gods for oxen.” 
Presumably it will be excusable to relieve the tedium of this argument with a 
little gossip and more especially when such garrulity leads up to a first-class piece of 
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the faithful reflection of their morals; yet the reverse must 
have been true as well. In a vicious circle the imputed charac- 
ter of their god must have reacted as example and authority 
in deepening depravity of the Hebrew people. However that 
may be, the actuality as revealed in story and poem and pro- 
phetic oracle is a repulsive welter of dishonesty. Prophet and 
priest, king and commoner, parent and child, all alike on oc- 
casion were guilty of the most unabashed falsity. There was 
no relationship too intimate, too venerable, too revered or 
sacred to insure against a heartless deceit born of self-seek- 
ing.” That such despicable crimes occurred is not the point: 
they do today likewise; the really significant thing is their 
frequency and their unconcerned acceptance, if not indeed 
tacit approval,” as the norm of human life. They occasioned 
little comment beyond a disdainful pity for the poor fool so 
gullible as to trust another’s honor.** Even the men to whose 
religious insight we are indebted for our Old Testament nar- 
ratives show, at the best, but the earliest stirrings of misgiv- 
ing on the matter. Abram lied about his wife, and deluded his 


wit. Some days after the Washington meeting one of the Toronto dailies hit upon 
the local account of the discussion, excerpted my share in it and published this with 
the inevitable sensational heading. Then there ensued a most lovely little tempest 
in a teapot. Certain of the community understood me to have said that God is a 
liar: obviously they were roused. Evidently it was this thought that prompted a 
correspondent who wrote me when the affair had about run its course. The letter 
was brief but pointed:* “Possibly you have overlooked the words, ‘Behold thou 
thoughtest I was altogether such an one as thyself, but I will rebuke thee.’”” What 
delicious sarcasm! 4} 


It has become the orthodoxy of scholarship to speak of the group solidarity of 
ancient Hebrew society. The condition here portrayed is, however, the antithesis of 
communal consciousness; it presupposes an extreme individualism. Evidently group 
solidarity held only for certain clearly delimited matters as blood guilt, ancestral 
property, and the like—and even here it was not proof against personal interest. 


“Tt was objected in the discussion in Washington that the Old Testament 
never commends falsehood. Emphatically it does! The inescapable implication of 
the stories already cited of Elisha, of Jael, Abram’s lying about Sarah, Jacob’s de- 
ception of his father and brother—and so on and on—is that when in a tight corner 
or when the end may justify such means, a lie is so proper as to require not even an 
apology—and those who use it effectively entail the blessing of Yahweh! 


Sh, Sam: 3233; 
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son* to the point where he was ready to murder him;** Isaac 
is guilty of at least one of these charges. Jacob, that notorious 
supplanter, made capital of his brother’s necessity and, in- 
spired by his mother, perpetrated a most callous deception of 
his blind and decrepit old father, only to go, however, red- 
handed, direct to the divine approval at Bethel.” Probably 


*Such may have been common. The frequent stories of deception of parents 
presupposes a corresponding dishonesty on their part. The regular practice of selling 
daughters (Exod. 21:7-11) and the occasional enslavement of sons (e.g., Neh. 5:5) 
may well have provided many a heartless scene where a lie was made to facilitate an 
advantageous bargain. 

** For this and other of the incidents cited cf. Volz, “The God of the Old Testa- 
ment,” in The Bible and Modern Religious Thought, Il, No. 3, 11. 

* Everybody is familiar with the present-day religious use of Jacob’s career, 
and most workers in the biblical field know that it was the rabbis who first pointed 
out the retribution in kind -which life brought to him. But this is quite aside from 
our present concern. Long before the great rabbis, Judah had achieved an exalted 
standard of truth; it helps us not at all to see how their acceptance of this ideal af- 
fected their homiletic use of the Pentateuchal narratives. We are studying rather 
the mind of the authors of those narratives, as evidence of the best thought of the 
ninth century B.c. 

And, if in relating the story of Jacob’s deception by his sons, the writers were 
conscious of a moral to be drawn therefrom, their conclusions were certainly no 
more definite than the hesitating emphasis upon truthfulness which our discussion 
presently attributes to them. Probably, though, they did not draw even these modest 
conclusions. They were possessed of a keen dramaic instinct; the deception of Jacob 
may then be no more than the play of their literary genius in rounding out the 
incident. If their sources gave them the salient facts of the success in Egypt of the 
ancestor of the Joseph tribe and his arrival there through the jealousy of the other 
tribal heads, their chastened imagination can be trusted to inquire—and to answer— 
What happened when the old father learned of the disappearance of his son? 

Much emphasis too is sometimes placed upon the Peniel incident (Gen. 32: 
22 ff.) as an account of Jacob’s transformation. But this is extremely dubious. His 
character appears in better light from this point on mainly because his place in the 
stories is more meager: that the little we have accords with his earlier conduct is 
noted below in a comment on Gen. 34:30. The story of the wrestling at Peniel, like 
Moses’ escapade at the 0 (Exod, 4:24-26), is in origin quite evidently an old 
legend of the night hag, and here blessed and baptized into the orthodoxy of Yah- 
wism means, in the main, the same as before; the spiritual menace of nighttime. 
The change of Jacob’s name to Israel can mean at the best but the improved tone 
already admitted of these documents; at the other extreme it may but signify the 
absorption of a Jacob tribe by one called Israel. 

Perhaps in view of the vicissitudes of my argument, I may be pardoned some 
feeling of gratification in a comment of Gunkel’s (What remains of the Old Testa- 
ment? p. 15): “Jacob by lies and deception, obtains the divine blessing. Some have 
tried to read into this narrative the idea of a divine discipline and conversion of the 
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his love for Rachel was a case of deep calling unto deep, for 
she first stole from her father and then lied to him.” They 
were a happy family! To complete the joy it required only 
that the children likewise should dissemble. And they did. 
Simeon and Levi broke their solemn agreement with the men 
of Shechem,” then later the aged Israel tasted the bitterness 
of the sins of his youth: his sons lied to him in turn and well- 
nigh brought down his hoary head with sorrow to Sheol.** And 
so the dark catalogue runs on. Moses” and Aaron,” Jona- 


than® and David,” Jehu” and the rest: they are but a few 
guilty ones selected at random.” And save as that great evo- 
lution which we are presently to trace has already touched the 
consciousness of the narrators, all alike are presented with im- 
plied approval—evidently with the thought that Yahweh 
cares for his own! Or is it the ancient counterpart of the cal- 
low doctrine that Providence helps those who help them- 


deceiver, but the narrative itself does not contain one single word that indicates dis- 
approval of the deception he practiced on Isaac,” Cf. too Bertholet, op. cit., p. 343. 
Bertholet, though, fails to grasp the full significance of the facts he cites. 

* Gen. 31:19, 34-35. 

* Gen. 34 :8-29. It is significant that their father’s rebuke (vs. 30) is concerned 
only with a fear of retaliation, 

*® When later circumstances compelled the ten brothers to contemplation of 
their crime, it is to be noted their sense of guilt pertains not to the deception of their 
father, but to their cruelty to their younger brother, Gen. 42:21. The passage may 
have value as evidence on the order of emergence of moral concepts. 

* Exod. 5:1, 3, 8:28, cf. 10:24-26. There can be little doubt the “three days” 
of the request are but a ruse for escape. The spoiling of the Egyptians, Exod. 3 :21- 
22, 11:2, 3, 12 :35—-36, has long been felt to require some apology. Though the He- 
brews merely “asked” (SNW), it is implied that they wished the Egyptians to un- 
derstand it as a loan. 

4 Bod. 32 124. 7 Sam. 21:13, 11 Sam. 11:18. 

*T Sam. 20:28-9. * TI Kings 10:18 ff. 

% The following passages likewise are relevant, though the incidents are not all 
Israelitish, and the conduct or implication in some is perhaps “doubtful” rather than 
positively dishonest. The list makes no claim to exhaustiveness. Gen. 11:8 ff., 18:15, 
22:1, 29:23, 30:37 ff., 38:14 ff., 39:17, 49:17, 50:15-17; Exod. 1: 17-20; Josh. 8:4 f., 
0:3 ff; Judg. 9:30 ff., 12 :5-6, 16:4 ff, 17:2, 18:7-10, 1827-20, 18 :19-20, 20:20 ff; 
Ruth 3 :1-4 ff.; 1 Sam. 16:1, 2, 5, 19:17, 27:10—-12; Ii Sam. 16:3, ci. 19:26—7, 24:1, 


10 ff.; I Kings 21:8 ff. 
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selves? And that the character of the people as a whole re- 
mained unchanged in the later days of the kingdom and down 
to the triumph of ritual Judaism, to say the least, is evidenced 
by the incessant complaint of the prophets. They charge 
wholesale falsehood, fraud, and perjury. Making all allow- 


ance for a measure of exaggeration pardonable in the inten- 
sity of his earnestness, it is yet a serious charge when Hosea 


avers “There is no truth or goodness or knowledge of God in 
the land. There is naught but swearing and breaking faith, 

. .. (Hos. 4:1-2). Jeremiah, too, in a Diogenes-like quest, 
searched Jerusalem for an honest man, but professes to have 


found none,” 
Yet this dark picture is not unrelieved. Probabilities, to 


say the least, are against a uniform and unmitigated dishon- 
esty. There must have been some truth in ancient Israe). It is 


too much to suppose they lied consistently and uniformly— 


even when the truth would have served their interests bet- 
ter.“" Indeed it is rather probable that truth was usual. It 


must have been: it is the natural reaction to circumstances. 


The use of deception is attained only by education—of some 
sort; and for facility there is demanded, as in all fine arts, 


considerable natural propensity. The difficulty, though, was 
that one could never be certain just when this morbid training 
would force itself to expression. And in proportion as matters 


increased in importance and, part passu, the need of honesty, 
just so did reliability diminish, for there entered the corrupt- 


* Jer. 5:1-5. These in addition, again an incomplete list: Hoos. 5:10, 6:7, 1074, 
11/12, 12:1, 7; Mic. 6:10-12; Isa, 5:18, 30:0; Jer. 5:27, 7:9, 8:5, 10, 9:3-6, 8; Zech. 
8 .16-17. 

“ The situation under discussion has, of course, its best commentary and dem- 
onstration in the present-day hither Orient. And that lying is rampant everyone 
knows, This interesting phase of deception where truth would be more effective is 
given to me by Professor Currelly of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
from his own observation in Egypt: A crime is committed in A; suspicion falls 
upon a certain individual and arrest follows. Actually at the very time of the oc- 
currence he was in B and could doubtiess secure hosts of witnesses to establish an 


alibi, but instead he swears perversely and persistently that he was in C and, unable 


to prove his contention, is in imminent danger of conviction. 


_ 
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ing expectation of persona) gain. Yet life, to organize itself in 
society, however crude, demands some basis of much higher 


ceriitude than provided by any such Jaw of poor ayerages, 


And assurance was attained quite simply and easily—by the 
oath, covenant, or similar magico-religious ceremony through 
which supernatural powers were invoked to attest the truth or 


wreak vengeance upon the falsity of the contracting parties.** 


Vet it must be noted that the certainty secured even by such 
most solemn undertakings was still but modest. So ingrained 
was their deviousness that frequently nothing could deter the 


Israelites from dishonesty.” The solemn ritual of the cove- 
nant and the unnamed terrors of the oath were both alike 


ignored evidently on the ground that present and tangible 


gain could very wel) be balanced against the remote and prob- 
Jematica) ills which superstition conjured up.** In such a con- 


tingency, however, society has frequently evolved a nicely 


graduated scheme of binding oaths, and for a much Jater pe- 
riod such is actually evidenced in Matt. 23:16—22; something 


similar doubtless existed in Old Testament times—probably 


there were terrible oaths that could frighten the cupidity of 


* This question in itself could well provide discussion for a full-length article. 
It is a phase of the conception of the “word of power” so prevalent in the ancient 
world. A suggestive point of view is provided by £.R.£. articles: “Covenant,” 
“Word,” “Cursing and Blessing,” etc. 

In the case of Yahweh, it would seem, honesty might be attested also by a 
miracle, e.g., Exod. 4:29-31, 14:31; Num. 14:11, 22; Judg. 6:36 ff.; etc. The idea 
is eloquent of a crass ignorance of the very nature of truth, that could elevate power 
into a moral quality. But as well we have probably here a confusion in thinking. 
For a people to whom God is supremely power the working of miracles, it may be 
admitted, is a reasonable authentication of one’s claim to be a messenger of God 
(vid. Exod. 4:1-9). From this they easily slipped over to regarding it as proof of 
the truth of Yahweh himself. 

* There is abundant evidence of this, e.g., in the prophetic passages cited. N.B. 
Hos. 4:2. 

* As well the position was doubtless pragmatic. They had observed breach of 


oath where no dire results, but only the contrary, ensued. The situation illustrates 
we)) the inadequacy of externa) compulsion as a mora) sanction. Only the “law writ- 


ten on the heart” can effect ethical progress. 
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even the most reprobate, yet we can but speculate as to their 
nature.” 

Now the fact that oaths were commonly attested in the 
name of Yahweh, and that thus some greatly enhanced meas- 
ure of truthfulness was attained, would seem, at first glance, 
to cut the ground from under our whole argument, counter- 
balancing the evidence derogatory to his character. But it 
must be borne in mind that oaths were essentially magical 
and that their god on occasion himself swore to his good faith. 
The attestation was originally above Yahweh,” and only as a 
part of the increasing moral sensitiveness which we must now 
examine did Israel come to regard him as guardian of the 
honesty of their agreements. 

To begin, then, this happier side of the story with one 
more apparent contradiction of our argument thus far: Is- 
rael’s conception of the supremacy of truth is rooted in a very 
early period if indeed we are not to say it was implicit from 
the first: there must surely have always been some feeling, 
however mute, that honesty was nobler than craft. And in 
tracing the growth of this, we are faced with that duality of 
Hebrew life and religion with which we have become familiar 
elsewhere. Indeed, many of the stories carry a strange double 
implication: a true index of the half-shaped convictions of 
their age. In the account of the deception by the old prophet 
of Bethel (I Kings 13) the author seems to be saying that the 

“ Professor Price in his discussion of The Oath in Babylonia and in Israel refers 
to the super-oath of Babylonia. And once again the modern Orient provides an il- 
luminating parallel. It is said that the Syrian fellahin will lie shamelessly, while 
swearing volubly by Allah and all that’s sacred, but an oath by the local weli will 


secure meticulous honesty—Allah is far off and very busy as well! But the old 
sheik is right at hand to take vengeance on the miscreant who may misuse his name. 


“ This, I am well aware, may appear an ex cathedra pronouncement on a very 
intricate subject. But my excuse is this very complexity which forbids adequate dis- 
cussion here. The whole question of the oath demands careful investigation; when it 
receives this I am convinced there will be found a belief in impersonal force—magic, 
fate, or whatever else—as much above the gods as they in turn were above men. 
See, for a contrary view, Bertholet, op. cit., p. 365. If one may venture the criti- 
cism, however, Bertholet’s pronouncement is altogether too easy—and superficial. 


ara 
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Judean “man of god” was in fault that he admitted for one 
moment the possibility of Yahweh’s revoking his word. The 
misleading of Rehoboam, whereby Yahweh rent from him the 
sovereignty of North Israel, was in order that he might estab- 
lish his word which he spake by Ahijah the Shilonite. Heirs of 
their travail of soul and all the accumulated advantages of 
thirty centuries, it is not for us to scoff at their shortcomings; 
that they were apprehending, however imperfectly, the faith- 
fulness of God was a very great achievement. 

In the more than dubious historicity of the Pentateuchal 
stories, probably one of the earliest literary memorials of the 
rise of Israel’s sense of truth is in the Code of the Covenant. 
There we find not merely strict regulations for honesty and 
fair dealing in business (Exod. 22:1-15) but also legislation 
against slanderous gossip and false evidence as well as toward 
an incorruptible judiciary (Exod. 23:1-3, 6-8). And it is 
significant that this code in its present setting—and almost 
certainly some idea of the sort pertained to it from the begin- 
ning—finds sanction in the mind of Yahweh. It is he who is 
guardian of the honesty and truth of society. Yet that the full 
bearing of this belief was unrealized appears from the evi- 
dence already adduced. It was but a dogma of immense poten- 
tiality when it might focus progressive thought, but for the 
time little better than dead. Nor can much advance be dis- 
cerned for long. Through this earlier period Yahweh’s guard- 
ianship of the oath and covenant seems to have firmly estab- 
lished itself, but this, too, was significant more for latent than 
for actual influence. Nathan’s rebuke of David has some rele- 
vancy, as also Elijah’s of Ahab in the Naboth incident, yet 
the stories are perhaps most eloquent of the lack of finality in 
the prophetic thinking. In the former, the royal crime is de- 
nounced primarily as a violation of property rights, then aft- 
erwards as murder; while Elijah seems to reverse this empha- 
sis. But only by vague implication does either prophet 
deprecate the dishonesty that accomplished the actual crime, 
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an oversight the more apparent by contrast with the clean-cut 
analysis of conduct found in Amos and his successors.** 

It is this same confusion of the issue that faces us in the 
great literary memorial of this middle period of the Kingdom, 
the J document: the convergence of evidence establishes 
fairly clearly that such uncertainty was the best level of the 
progress of the age. That the author carries down a heavy 
freightage of the dishonesty of the early times has already 
been sufficiently demonstrated. But side by side with divine 
approval of Abram’s lie or Jacob’s deceit or whatever else, he 
gives us without apology or explanation, clearly quite unaware 
of the explosive character of the notion he is entertaining, 
some really fine delineations of Yahweh’s reliability. Such 
implication is unmistakable in Gen. 24:7. To his steward’s 
apprehensions Abraham replies, “Yahweh, the God of my 
fathers who took me from my father’s house and from the land 
of my nativity and who spake unto me and who sware unto me 
saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land: he will send his 
angel before thee.” In all his far-flung wanderings, the old 
patriarch had found his God dependable, and he rested his 
confidence in that faithfulness. It is, however, the larger as- 
pects of the narratives that give us most of relevancy here. We 
trace in the accounts of God’s dealing with Israel two great 
conceptions struggling for pre-eminence, the Power of God, 
and the Truth of God. His might the writers love to depict in 
his triumph over all the embattled hosts, human and divine,” 

“Presumably from about this period come also many of the stories of I Sam. 
In 15:29 is a statement that for the pre-prophetic age would be most remarkable. Un- 
fortunately, though, it bears all the marks of spuriousness. It interrupts the narra- 
tive; it is foreign to its spirit, being a sententious comment in the midst of a passage 
of vigorous action. It is suspiciously in conformity, too, with the thought and 


phrasing of a later age. It is a valuable expression of belief in divine dependability, 
but its evidence does not belong here. 


“The authors generally shrink from representing Yahweh as entering the joust- 
ing lists in challenge of the Egyptian gods; rather he deals in his sovereign power 
with a recalcitrant menial or tool. But the idea of a conflict of the gods appears 
none the less: in the rivalry of the Egyptian magicians, Exod. 7: 10-12, 22; 8:7. See 
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of Egypt; and in his supremacy to the dangers and difficulties 
of that great and terrible wilderness. But no less he was a god 
who throughout, in spite of the rebellion and recrimination 
of his people and the doubts even of their great leader, re- 
mained faithful to his covenant. True, on a few occasions,” 
provoked to most just wrath and indignation, he contemplated 
abandoning both people and covenant. It can, of course, be 
urged in defense that Israel had broken the agreement, hence 
Yahweh was no longer bound by it: it then but points the 
more remarkably his faithfulness that of his free grace he 
stood true to a rescinded covenant. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he is represented on these occasions as amenable to con- 
siderations neither of truth nor yet of grace, but moved by a 
concern for his own reputation for might. It was yet too early 
in the history of revelation to hope that Truth should stand 
supreme. Here the Power of God triumphed over his Faith- 
fulness. 

However this may be, faithfulness even though bolstered 
up with the artificiality of a solemn covenant is something— 
for that age a very great thing. And indeed, in one moment of 
brilliant insight even this attainment is far transcended: with 
none of the mechanical paraphernalia of oaths, covenants, 
and the rest, Abraham believed God, and that, J contends, had 
virtue equivalent to righteous conduct (Gen. 15:5-6).*° 

As doubtful as much of the delineation of the Hexateuchal 
sources yet remains, still we can trace somewhat confidently 
a great advance on this side of the moral code, in the two or 
three generations that bring us to the period of the E docu- 
ment. Perhaps this is most apparent in this writer’s handling 





on this point, Sellers: “Moses as an Egyptian Magician,” Canadian Journal of Re- 
ligious Thought, IV, 375; and cf. Griffiths, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, 
pp. 54 ff. 

“Eg. Exod. 32:10; Num. 14:12 ff. 


“Gen. 18:25 has perhaps some little value here for this narrower phase of 
morals. 
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of the foreign escapade of Abraham and Sarah. He is con- 
strained to “explain” the barefaced lie of the father of his 
people. At the most, he says, it was but half a lie—a sort of 
“white lie!”’ for “she is indeed my sister, the daughter of my 
father, but not the daughter of my mother” (Gen. 20:12). 
There is surely, too, valuable significance in Balaam’s moral- 
izing that “God is not a man that he should lie... . . Hath 
he said and will he not do it?” (Num. 23:19). The implica- 
tion is inescapable that normal human conduct is to “lie” and 
“say and not do it,” and the very emphasis of E (or E’s 
source) upon the divine honesty betrays the novelty of the 


idea. 
A little more uncertain, however, are conclusions based 


upon E’s conception of God’s relations to Israel, but it would 
seem that he did not conceive of Yahweh as ever contemplat- 
ing abandoning his people.*’ In harmony with this, the divine 
punishment, when it falls, is less indiscriminate and unre- 
strained than in J implicating merely “some of the people” or 
the “outskirts” of the camp.** An improved tone is apparent 
too in the theophany at the mountain of the law; in J there is 


“The documentary theory of the Hexateuch seems but the more firmly estab- 
lished through the re-examination which it is undergoing whether in hostile or 
friendly hands. Yet we are a little less sure of details of analysis and sources than 
Old Testament science purported to be a little ago. The work of Eissfeldt, Eerdmans, 
Morgenstern, and the rest, has at least sufficed to foster the conviction that we are 
not yet at the end of the problem. With this reduced certainty, one can perhaps 
scarce do better for purposes of a discussion such as this than fall back upon the 
orthodoxy of Hexateuchal analysis. Brightman’s Sources, already referred to, serves 
as a convenient compendium of scholarly opinion. Exod. 32:10 Brightman prints 
with E, noting however an array of scholars who say Rje, Rd, R, while “there is 
great difference with reference to the analysis of the chapter: the majority agree 
that there is a J narrative imbedded in the material, but there is no consensus with 
regard to the division of the sources”; Num. 14:11—12, on the other hand, he attrib- 
utes to J, with again some less significant difference of opinion. 

SE.g. Num. 11:1, 14:45, 21:6, 25:5 and even Exod. 33:28. Contrast for J 
Exod. 19 :24b8, Num. 11 :33-34, 25 :4, Exod. 33 :3b, 5. Num. 16 :31-33a bear on the 
question but opinion is not decisive as to their source. It is freely granted that the 
evidence here is pretty thin. I have no wish to place much weight upon it. The 
most that can be claimed is that there is discernible some slight difference of mood 
of the documents. 
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given a threat of Yahweh’s “breaking out”: a range of ideas 
in the realm of pagan taboo; but in E while the portents are 
scarce less appalling and the terror of the people equally great, 
Moses as the spokesman of God speaks in calm reassurance 
and faith: “Fear not, for God is come to prove you” (Exod. 
20:20). 

There is an incident of about this same time which, if our 
interpretation be correct, bears on our question. It is a phase 
of that Micaiah-ben-Imlah story (I Kings 22), already in- 
voked. When the court prophets were called in at Jehosha- 
phat’s suggestion and gave their favorable oracle the Judean 
king, still unconvinced, asked for another prophet of Yahweh 
(A TTD ND vs. 7 cf. TT wT INN wis Ty vs. 8) and Mi- 
caiah was summoned. Now, what is the inwardness of the inci- 
dent? What was Jehoshaphat’s thought? Why was he dis- 
satisfied with the four hundred? And was he then convinced 
by Micaiah?—he joined Ahab in the expedition in spite of 
Micaiah’s prediction of disaster. Of course as Judean mon- 
arch he probably stood a little closer to the Yahweh cult than 
did Ahab, but that the four hundred purported to be bona fide 
Yahwistic prophets has already been pointed out. Then why 
did he not believe them? Whatever the answer to this ques- 
tion, at least the fact is clear that he did not. And that fact is 
in itself significant: the disbelief not of an irreligious man, but 
quite the reverse. Devout and pious, he yet discredited the ac- 
cepted spokesmen of his god. 

It is the emergence of that spirit of criticism which always 
—and necessarily*°—marks the sloughing off of a lower faith 
and the birth of a better. But when we attempt a more de- 
tailed understanding of the incident, frankly we go into sheer 

“ Compare the spirit of criticism of accepted religion in the great prophets, in 
Jesus, in Luther, etc.; and the death of the classical gods through a general revulsion 
from their immoralities, a feeling expressed and fostered by such satires as Lucian’s. 
Perhaps we stand too close to the thought of our own day to carry general convic- 


tion when it is claimed that here also a spirit of doubt turned on modern supersti- 
tions has given us a better faith. 
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speculation, but it is at least a plausible guess. The story hints 
rather suggestively that the prophesying of the four hundred 
was of the ecstatic sort: they gave the two kings a demonstra- 
tion of the mad ravings and hysteria which were the repertoire 
of the religious charlatans of the time, which too did actually 
function for most as self-evident proof of divine inspiration. 
Whether it was the first stirrings of revulsion from an insane 
and pagan practice that now moved Jehoshaphat to skepti- 
cism, or whether he but voiced a thought over which he had 
long pondered, his attitude seems to have rooted in a feeling 
that such proceedings were scarce compatible with the dignity 
and greatness of Yahweh. To seek to push the question fur- 
ther is idle: any society contains shades and varieties and an- 
titheses of thought. To inquire into the cause of this is hardly 
the task of Old Testament science. 

However, this mood of skepticism received augmentation 
from the clash of the prophets, illustrated in this incident but 
presently to become an open scandal of the national religion, 
eventually tearing it asunder. When the prophets came to de- 
nounce one another publicly, venting mutual recriminations 
and even violence, and freely charging deception, what were 
the populace to believe? The old sanction was shattered; no 
longer could a prophet be believed merely as obviously a 
prophet. There must be found some better criterion. For the 
present, the populace evidently accepted the old evidences; 
even more progressive men scarce got beyond a vague disquiet. 
But the situation held the promise of very great things. 

This middle period of the kingdom, then, a time devoid of 
high religious achievement, is yet far from negligible. In it lie 
the headwaters of the great currents destined to change in the 
succeeding centuries the direction of Hebrew thought, and a 
little later to transform completely the belief and practice of 
Judaism. It was a time of readjustment: the old was out- 
grown, its inadequacy ever more evident, but the new had not 
yet come in. Men were groping, all too ineffectually, but none 
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the less genuinely following a great spirited quest; and here 
and there, in seeming independence were catching the fire of a 
spontaneous contagion of thought. The untamed passion for 
Yahwism and social justice in the rugged Elijah, the skepti- 
cism of Jehoshaphat, the inscrutable intuitions of the J docu- 
ment and the more conscious amelioration of E: dissociated 
facts, as they appear, they yet stand significant of a ferment 
at work in Israel’s religious experience. The tide was setting in. 

And with Amos the new day seems to have arrived; not, 
however, that the popular thinking was transformed, for on 
the contrary we must reckon with the persistence of lower be- 
liefs far down into an age when the truthfulness of God had 
captured the loyalty of all the better elements. Nor yet did 
the prophets themselves leap at once to a consistent realiza- 
tion of the primacy of truth. Still, notwithstanding all that 
had gone before, and the too palpable limitations of the pro- 
phetic belief, their ideal and passion for truth are such as to 
constitute a profound revolution in religion. Their emphasis 
here is scarce less remarkable than their well-known advocacy 
of justice, indeed for them—and this is most significant—the 
two are essentially one, associated together in a sort of reli- 
gious hendiadys: honesty of word and of deed spring from the 
one common root of faithfulness. Truth is no longer a negligi- 
ble appendage of religious thinking: it has won its place, it 
has come to self-consciousness, it is basic in all morality. Yah- 
weh has become a God of truth (Jer. 5:3) indignant with the 
selfish dishonesty of his people (Amos 8: 5-8, Isa. 30:9); his 
prophets speak truth, those who utter lies are not of him (Mic. 
2:11, Jer. 23:14). “Lies” and “Falsity” are synonyms for the 
strange gods, a deception to their devotees; Yahweh then is 
Truth (Isa. 28:15). The ideal for the future is that Jerusalem 
may become a city of righteousness, that is, a town of faithful- 
ness (Isa. 1:26). It was a very great attainment; it argues a 
profound insight and daring originality on the part of these 
eighth-century thinkers that places them among the very first 
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of those who in the long course of man’s career have contrib- 
uted to an understanding of human life. 

And while their very greatness baffles explanation—genius 
never can be fully analyzed: there is always a residuum of 
personality, invariably indeed the most significant element of 
personality, which ancestry and training cannot explain—yet 
there are considerations which promise some measure of un- 
derstanding. The prophetic attitude roots essentially in the 
emotional response to experience. Sense perception entails an 
accompaniment of likes or dislikes. These are of varying in- 
tensity in different experiences and individuals. Now, givena 
person whose interest has been attracted to the religious and 
moral realm, whose emotional nature is of a keenness beyond 
the average and who, for reasons of boldness, indiscretion, or 
whatever else, freely voices his reaction: you have there the 
first prerequisite of prophecy.” Then, too, with this religious 
bias—or rather this particular sort of religious bias—they evi- 
dently drew heavily on the better thought of their age. We 
might say, they had a high selectivity; rejecting the dull im- 
morality and paganism that made up most of the religious ex- 
pression of the time, they vibrated keenly to the few high notes 
of nobility and truth, whether emanating from among their 
own people or coming from afar. Hebrew life, on its material 
side, was making great advances. The specious fallacy that 
improved physical conditions automatically produce better 
living needs no further refutation than this very eighth cen- 
tury in Israel; still it is true that the amelioration of life along 
even this lower side carries some possibility if not even prob- 
ability of real betterment. It fosters a deepened sense of the 
dignity and worth in human life, which while so often produc- 
ing only a tawdry ostentation may really turn to better ends. 
We have already seen this in the case of Jehoshaphat. The line 
of reasoning which we have postulated of him would be quite 


* Need I emphasize that I have not the least thought of offering this as a final 


explanation of prophecy? Exceedingly important aspects of the movement lie en- 
tirely outside this suggestion. 
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inconceivable in the primitive days of, say, King Saul. Equal- 
ly here the material well-being of the nation must have had 
quite as large a share in shaping Isaiah, or even Micah and 
Amos, as the wealth and leisure of any period in the produc- 
tion of its literature and art: in a word, its refinement. 

But it was not the narrowly Israelitish culture of the time 
which alone bore fruit in this mora) advance. The civilizations 
of the ancient world had reached maturity. Communication 
was easy and the tides of influence flowed readily back and 
forth. From the Zagros mountains to the oasis of Siwah and 
the fertile fields of Dongola, there was neither toll nor barrier 
to the interchange of ideas. There were varieties of culture, 
but for thinking men the intellectual heritage of all this great 
region was one. That neither Israel, dwelling by the side of 
the road, nor even Judah in the cul-de-sac of her rugged hills 
could exempt herself, if she would, from the pull of the great 
currents of the time, needs no further evidence than the proph- 
ets themselves. Amos argues familiarly of Kaphtor and Kir 
and the region beyond Damascus; and Hosea, still more Isa- 
iah, knew Egypt and Egyptian life in some detail.” And with 
all her mummery of deified animals and official religiosity, 
there persisted in Egypt even in this decadent age the remark- 
able primacy of truth in her moral code. Babylonia too, pre- 
eminent in business, with two thousand years of legally 
guarded fair dealing, took no second place to the land of the 
Nile as exponent of honesty. The prophets could not have 
been untouched by this heritage of their days. True, evidence 
of their dependance is not abundant; except in rare cases” 
they regard foreign lands as examples to be shunned, not fol- 
lowed. Probably they themselves were unconscious of their 
indebtedness, which at the most was less direct appropriation 
than response to a pervasive atmosphere. It is tempting to 
find specific Babylonian influence in Ezekiel, immersed as he 


“ Cf. the detailed knowledge of Egypt found in the E document, specifically in 


the stories of Joseph and of Moses, 
“Eg. Jer: 2:20: 
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was in the life of the plain; in particular his indignation 
toward a breach of contract (Ezek. 17:15, 18-20) seems to 
carry a distinct Babylonian flavor. But we cannot be certain. 

We are on more obvious ground, however, when we find 
considerable prophetic revelation in the stern logic of the 
events of their day. It is an old story to biblical criticism that 
Israel’s great achievement fell in the days of her decline. 
Amos and Hosea saw clearly that her political course was run; 
Isaiah and Jeremiah lived through a day when the grandiose 
dreams of empire cherished by the populace came tumbling in 
on them like Samson’s Philistine palace. But while these, in 
transparent consistency, argued that the god who could not 
save them was unworthy of their devotion, the prophets with 
incredible audacity rose rather to a belief that the God of their 
poor little stony plateau was the supreme and righteous God 
of all, compelling even the haughty empires to work his will. 
Here, in the shattering facts of the failure of the war god,” we 
trace the death of Israel’s paganism and the clear lesson, for 
those with insight to read it, that human destiny is swayed 
ultimately not by might but by truth.” It is no belittlement 
of the prophetic revelation to see these men as keen students 
of events, whose genius cut clear of the blandishments of local 
loyalties as well as the confusion of transient facts and sur- 
veyed in their own days the operation of universal and eternal 
forces.”° 

This view of the confusion and conflict of the times as fos- 
tering a higher faith brings us back to an aspect of Israel’s 
religious problem already touched upon. It is in this period 
that the disagreements and mutual recriminations of the 


* The “problem of suffering” so acute a little later has the same implication 
for the individual as national disaster here for the group. In both cases it com- 
pelled a deepening of religious values. 

“Tsa. 31 :1-3, Zech. 4:6. 

* In a sense they were scientific. In the changing phenomena they discovered 
the constant facts and evolved from these their conclusions—their “theory,” if one 
may use the word. That is, religious “revelation” and scientific “discovery” lie close 
together. For this view I am indebted to Professor W. T. Brown, of Yale. 
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prophets are most pronounced. Prophecy had clearly broken 
up into two distinct groups. For even the grossly ignorant 
populace of the day the line of division must have been some- 
what apparent. The problem of the prophetic sanctions be- 
came now acute beyond precedent, The common crowd, of 
course, still accepted the obvious: ecstasies and all the irra- 
tionality of the hysterical were palpable evidence of genuine 
inspiration; add to this such poor stage tricks as the gullibility 
of the time could accept as miraculous, and the thing was 
proven. But better minds were more than ever turning from 
this, and to that extent were largely cutting adrift, for there 
was yet no recognized higher certitude. Even the prophetic 
group themselves were groping for a criterion. Isaiah with all 
his greatness still clung to the apologetic worth of the mirac- 
ulous.” On the side of its externalism, the well-known test 
supplied by Deuteronomy is of a piece with this appeal to 
supernaturalism: accuracy of prediction is the mark of genu- 
ine inspiration (Deut. 18:22), a test by which most if not all 
the great prophets would themselves stand condemned. Yet 
this very criterion is significant of the advance of thought, for 
by implication Yahweh, and Yahweh alone, through his 
prophets speaks naught but truth. And Deuteronomy too, in 
another passage (13:1-5), leaves all this rule-of-thumb be- 
hind, pointing out quite properly that physical portents can 
be invoked in support of false teaching, their value as in index 
of Divine revelation is nil, and far from serving as the hall- 
mark of truth, they must rather themselves be submitted to 
the searching standards of the “commandments” of Yahweh. 
The writer, let us admit, may well have seemed here to be ob- 
scuring the issue with fine phrases, for the crux of the whole 
question is just what are the commandments of Yahweh. To 
this he gives no answer; probably he had none to give, other 
than the nearly worthless standard, the orthodoxy of the 


* Isa. 7:10, 38:7. Let us be sympathetic with Isaiah: the vast majority of reli- 
gious people to this very day likewise cling to the miracles as props to their faith. 
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time.’ He was wrestling with a great problem and had but 
vaguely apprehended the solution. Yet toward that solution, 
prophetic thought through these couple of centuries steadily 
moves. It is almost enunciated by Micah (3:5-8): in con- 
trast to the popular prophets whose appeal is in their promise 
of wine and beer (2:11), his own case rests upon no more 
demonstrable grounds than his moral passion and message— 
but this he seems to say, is the strongest possible evidence. The 
work of Habakkuk” a century later provides peculiarly high 
enunciation of this view. And Jeremiah’s, scarce less:*’ the 
avoidance of sensationalism by this central figure of Judah’s 
last days is not the least evidence of his remarkable insight 
and spiritual understanding. 

Now the importance of this is in the deepening conception 
of the nature of Truth: it is not some external thing to be 
bolstered up with sleight-of-hand tricks or the hocus-pocus of 
tawdry wonders. Truth is final, it is self-evidencing. It can- 
not be proved: it is realized by those whose hearts are turned 
toward right. 

Yet the reality of this quest is apparent at every step in 
the very failures of the best exponents of Israel’s religion. 
This was no cold academic discussion. They were searching 
the deepest things of human life. And in that search, they 
struggled through doubts and uncertainties: in the end but to 
feel bafflement and loss closing in upon them. The prophetic 


* That is, the orthodoxy endorsed by the book of Deuteronomy. 


* The great passage of course is the well known 2:4; but see, too, 2 :1-3. Note 
the emphasis on Divine faithfulness in 1: 12-13. 


See 12:3, 15 :19-20, 25 :4-5. In 1:12 and 28:9 there appears some persistence 
of the test of accurate prediction. But both are amenable to a deeper interpretation. 
1:12 really depends on personal faith; and while chapter 28 seems oddly enough to 
suggest that the mark of true prophecy is its unpleasantness, yet the whole incident, 
as also that of chapter 29, in both of which we have Jeremiah flatly contradicting 
and denouncing as false the rival prophets, and offering no better proof than his own 
charges—the two stories imply that Jeremiah’s certitude is based in his own religious 
experience. If we may generalize from this, Jeremiah’s position is that the criterion 
of prophecy is its spiritual character and ethical content. 23:22 is very important in 
demonstration of this. 
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quest was of the very blood and bone of human experience. 
The problem was real; the failures are apparent. 

Jeremiah, it has already been pointed out, still admitted 
the pagan idea that his God on occasion could stoop to decep- 
tion. That he felt himself a mere pawn in the grip of universal 
purpose, that he could concede that Purpose to be indifferent 
to honesty toward his humble tool, we might explain as not 
so much due to an uncritical acceptance of his spiritual heri- 
tage as rather wrung from him by the agony of his loneliness 
and failure. But he charged God also with deception of the 
whole nation (4:10), an idea from which Isaiah too is not 
free.’ And Isaiah, as well, if the salient portion of 10:5—19 be 
properly attributed to him,” entertained the old notion of 
wholesale deceptions. The same thought is fondled lovingly 
by Ezekiel in his too dramatic but thoroughly hideous treat- 
ment of Gog of Magog (chaps. 38-39). There can be little 
doubt that in all this the prophets, under stress of their peo- 
ple’s need, but perpetuate the crude theology of an earlier 
day. Heathenism has the vitality of the proverbial cat! 

However, the exile is epochal in Israel’s discovery of 
Truth. The disaster to the nation came to be understood as a 
demonstration of the reliability of the prophets and of the 
God who had spoken through them. Second Isaiah” in par- 
ticular is the great exponent of Divine faithfulness. It is im- 


Isa. 6:10. Certainly we have here “the gradual hardening and ultimately fa- 
tal effect on character of continued disobedience to the voice of God” (so Gray, ICC 
in loc.) But we will require some evidence for the implied view that Isaiah con- 
ceived of this as working out through normal moral forces. He says pointedly that 
it was Yahweh’s interference which made the people’s hearts fat and their ears 
heavy. When we recall the early prevalence of this notion of Yahweh’s deception of 
those with whom he is displeased the onus of proof is on those who would deny 
that here is a “vestigial” bit of Isaiah’s theology. 

* See Fullerton, JBL, XLI, 48-49. 

"The argument and position remains in general unchanged if instead of the 
prevalent dating, we accept Professor Torrey’s placing of II Isaiah in the fourth cen- 
tury. Perhaps indeed this latter would have distinct advantages for the history of 
an idea here essayed. We shall shortly see that it was the fourth and following cen- 
turies, not the sixth, which mark the great success of this thought of Truth. The 
later date for II Isaiah would then link him more immediately with this movement. 
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plied in his scorn of idols, things of naught, a deception to 
their worshipers; but the God of Israel made and sustains 
the world. It is clear in his great teaching of Yahweh as the 
God of history, in accordance with his eternal plan working 
out the destinies of nations. He foretold events, and now was 
attested in their occurrence. His “righteousness” was to be 
vindicated in his approaching restoration of Israel. What 
clearer statement of the transcendent faithfulness of God 
could there be than those great passages in which the writer 
encourages his people to the venture of faith? ‘Fear not, for 
I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou 
art mine. When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee..... For Iam Yahweh thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel, thy Saviour” (43:1-3). No less apparent is the faith- 
fulness of God in the Servant Songs. The servant endured his 
persecution, sustained alone by a confidence in God, and even 
though done to death he rose again to triumphant vindication 
through the immutable purposes of his God. 

It is more than a coincidence that II Isaiah saw this God 
of Faithfulness as supreme ruler in an ordered universe.** The 
root of the old fickleness of Yahweh was in his anthropomor- 
phism. As long as Israel saw in him but a projection of human 
qualities, they would necessarily think him capricious. But a 
god of such character could never explain those immutable 
processes which we are prone to flatter ourselves we can “un- 

® There is in this no intention of suggesting that the thought of Yahweh’s su- 
premacy in the world of nature here first emerges. Israel was but one with other 
primitive races in ascribing the creation of the world to her own god. But it re- 
quires no demonstration that the work and character of the god of Genesis, chap- 
ter 2, are quite remote from the height attained in the conception here. 

It is possible that in the thought here under discussion, we have another influ- 
ence of Babylonia upon the Old Testament. It was at this time Jewish thinkers were 
becoming intimately acquainted with Babylonian life, and they may well have 
learned of the immense mass of astronomical observation accumulated through the 
centuries by the priests for purposes of divination. The Greeks characteristically 
turned these to the interests of science and founded the study of astronomy; it may 


well be that Judah, following her special genius, made this impressive new knowl- 
edge subserve the interests of theology. 
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derstand” through natural law. When, though, the national 
war god was sloughed off and instead Israel bowed before a 
“God who stretches forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth 
abroad the earth by himself,” it was inevitable that their 
thought should advance to One who “frustrateth the signs of 
the liars, and maketh diviners mad, that turneth wise men 
backward and maketh their knowledge foolish, that confirm- 
eth the word of his servant and performeth the counsel of his 
messengers.” 

It will be seen at once, how close all this is to the priestly 
theology of ritual Judaism.” The legalists did, it is true, per- 
petuate much that was primitive, and in original significance, 
to say the least, pagan; yet true to human inconsistency they 
have given us also most majestic conceptions of a transcend- 
ent God. Here also is the Creator who spoke and it was done, 
from whose thought the ordered processes of nature sprang 
into being, who ordained the heavenly luminaries for signs 
and for seasons and for days and for years, who knoweth the 
number of the stars . . . . for that he is great in might not 
one faileth.“* The Psalter is the great voice of the ideals and 
aspirations of normative Judaism, and the Psalter reiterates 
with no uncertain emphasis the faithfulness of God: it is 
striking and indicative of the transformation in religious 
thought that so frequently 307 and MsN are associated as at- 
tributes of God.’ Yet even more important are the great 

“Isa. 44:24-26; cf. Jer. 31:35-37, 33: 20-22, very strong corroboration of the 
view here presented. 

°° The advance which we have undertaken to set forth is apparent in a com- 
parison of II Sam. 24:1 with I Chron. 21:1. In the former Yahweh moves David to 
number Israel: then, true to the fickleness admitted by contemporaneous theology, 


punished him severely for this very obedience. By 300 B.c., this immorality is left 
behind: the Chronicler says that David’s inspiration was Satanic! 

° My colleague, Professor W. R. Taylor, has drawn my attention to the fact 
that it is identically this thought of the vision of God in the order of nature which 
is stressed in the Yahweh speeches in Job. And it is implicit in the view, in Prov. 
8, that God made the world through “Wisdom.” The thought emerges as early as 
Gen. 8:20 (J). 

* See Ps. 100:5: cf., too, Pss. 25:10, 85 :10-11, 89 :1-2, 119 :142, 1466, etc. 
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devotional Psalms in which the faithfulness of God is merely 
subsumed. How remote the mere suggestion of falsity in such 
great passages as Pss. 23, 90, 91, 121; or the wonderful glori- 
fication of the God of nature in 104 and 107! 

Yet we must avoid the hasty conclusion that the full mean- 
ing of these lines of thought was at once realized. Second Isa- 
iah makes much of his hope for a miraculous interruption of 
the orderly ways of nature, and in the Hebrew nature poetry 
beyond question the emphasis is much more upon the might 
than the faithfulness of the God who reveals himself there. 
Nor indeed if we include in our consideration here, as we have 
done earlier in this discussion, the thinking of the common 
people can there be anything better claimed of the days of 
the second temple than the probability of a considerable ad- 
vance:** has popular theology even yet realized to the full 
that God is Truth? But the best thought of Judah” in those 
immediately post-exilic centuries did reach something ap- 
proximating finality. The merging of the two complementary 
lines of revelation of a God who realizes his moral purpose in 
human society and a God who sits supreme in a universe of 
eternal law led inevitably to the vision of a Being of absolute 
and unimpeachable faithfulness whose demand of his worship- 
ers is Truth in the inward parts.” 

“It is perhaps justifiable to see in Ps. 116:11, a mood of reconsideration of the 
writer’s wholesale disparagement. In this regard contrast the prophetic passages al- 
ready cited; Jer. 5:1 ff., Isa. 1:23, etc. 

® The evidence for this period is so voluminous that no effort is made to cite it 
exhaustively. A phase of the development worth observing, though, is the ethicizing 
of the Messianic hope. See, e.g., such passages as Isa. 11 :3-5, 32:1-7. The idea of 


God in the Apocalypses is likewise of value here. Note, too, the high level of Rab- 
binic teaching; on this see G. F. Moore, Judaism. N.B., I, p. 13 ff. 


Ps 5226. 











SOME LATE ELEMENTS IN THE TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS 


CARL S. PATTON 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Synoptic Gospels are certain items that may much more 

reasonably be ascribed to the authors of the gospels, or 
to the tradition which they employed, than to Jesus himself. 
One thinks at once of certain instances that have been often 
mentioned and about which there would not be much dispute. 
There is for example Matthew’s version of Jesus’ question as 
to “who men said that he was”; where Matthew, by inserting 
the words “the Son of Man” makes Jesus answer his own ques- 
tion in asking it." Or Matthew’s inclusion of rules in connec- 
tion with church quarrels, among the words of Jesus.* Or his 
addition of the discussion of the propriety of Jesus’ baptism, 
which he inserts into the account of Mark.’ 

If one gathers together the various passages which may 
reasonably fall under suspicion of this sort he will find that 
they fall into at least two classes. There are first, certain 
words which appear to the reader as part of the speeches of 
Jesus which, upon closer scrutiny, seem to come from the 
evangelist himself and were probably intended by him to be 
so understood. The absence of modern printing devices such 
as parentheses and quotation marks has led us to attribute 
these words to Jesus himself. An instance of this sort is to be 
found in the story of the paralytic as told by the three synop- 
tists.* Jesus asks his critics whether it is easier to say “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” or to say “Rise up and walk.” Then 


if THE teachings of Jesus as they are recorded in the 


* Matt. 16:13; cf. Mark 8:27; Luke 9:18. 
? Matt. 18 :15-20. ® Matt. 3 :14-15. 
“Mark 2:10; Matt. 9:6; Luke 5:24. 
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follow the words, “But that ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, he saith to the sick of the 
palsy.” If.these words were all intended as words of Jesus, 
the writer should have written, “But that ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I will now 
say to the sick of the palsy.’”’ If he had intended the words to 
be all taken as his own, he should have written, “That they 
might know that the Son of Man had power on earth to for- 
give sins he said to the sick of the palsy.” But if he was telling 
the story of what Jesus had said and done, and threw in as his 
own the words “that ye may know, etc.,” addressed not to the 
people who listened to Jesus but to those for whom the Gospel 
was written, the sentence reads as it should, A modern device 
like quotations marks would have prevented the confusion of 
the present wording. 

A clearer instance of the same thing is found in the speech 
which Mark® puts into the mouth of Jesus, “Twas daily teach- 
ing with you in the temple and ye did not take me; but that 
the scriptures might be fulfilled.” Clearer, I say, because 
Matthew evidently understood that these words about the 
scriptures were not Jesus’ but Mark’s, and in his own gospel)" 
he makes them clearly editoria) as he understands Mark to 
have done. Perhaps all words which attribute to Jesus the ap- 
plication of scripture to himself should be attributed to the 
evangelists. 

I raise the question whether the same may not be said of 
all words which refer to the parousia as near at hand. It is 
now usual to relieve Jesus of all responsibility for the “little 
apocalypse.” But if any of it be attributed to him, certainly 
the words, “This generation shall not pass,” ‘“‘there be some 
standing here, etc.,”’ are the words of the evangelists ad- 


dressed to their own generation. If Jesus ever predicted his 
own coming on the clouds of glory, it is still more difficult to 


® Mark 14749. 


* Malt, 26:56, “Mark 13; Matt, 24; Luke 21. 
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think that he did so at a time considerably earlier than this 
while he was still teaching in comparative freedom and noth- 
ing yet definitely threatened his life. Certainly at such a time 
he would not have predicted his parousia as being near at 
hand, If the instruction to the disciples about their missionary 
tour goes back to Jesus (and I see no reason why it should 
not), the words? “Ve shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel till the Son of Man be come,” are out of place among 
them. If at this early time he can be supposed to have fore- 
seen his own death, resurrection, and parousia, he surely did 
not expect them all within such time as it would take his disci- 
ples to make a tour of Galilee. These are evidently the words 
of the evangelist, addressed not to the disciples Jesus sent out 
but to those who, in the evangelist’s day, were going on similar 
missions at a time when the parousia was daily expected. 

The same is probably quite as true, though not so clear 
upon the face of it, in Luke’s record of the parable about the 
Unjust Judge’ The parable seems to end with the statement 
that God will avenge his own even though he be long about it. 
Then fo)low the words, “I te)) you He wil) avenge them speed- 
ily.” As part of the parable these words could hardly be more 
inappropriate, since the teaching of the parable is that the 
vindication may not come speedily. If the words belong to 
Luke instead of to Jesus, they express Luke’s conviction that 
the vindication cannot now be much longer delayed. “There 
is not much longer to wait,” he says; and then he adds—for 
he himself is not so sure of it, nor that the Christians can hold 
out till it comes—‘Nevertheless, when the Son of Man com- 
eth will he find the faith in the earth?” In the mouth of Jesus 
and as part of the parable this question adds nothing. Written 
by Luke, as his comment on the lesson of the parable, it is an 
eloquent testimony to the difficulty of maintaining the Chris- 
tian faith in view of the fact that Jesus did not come. 


The reference to Judas in Mark 14:21 seems best account- 


5 Matt. 10:23. ® Luke 18 :1-8. 
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ed for in the same way. Jesus is predicting his betraya); the 
evangelist inserts the reference to scripture, “‘As it was writ- 


ten of him,” and then adds, in view of what had afterward 
happened to Judas, that it would have been better for Judas if 
he had never been born. It is questionable whether Jesus ever 
came to feel that the events of his life had been foretold in the 
Old Testament. The evangelists felt that they had, and a 
large part of their apologetic consisted in citing the instances. 
They cite one such here, and add a ha)f-pitying judgment on 
Judas in the light of later events. In the same way when 
Mark” tells the story of the anointing, makes Jesus commend 
the woman and then adds “Verily J say unto you, wherever 
this gospe) is preached throughout the whole world this that 
she hath done shall be spoken of as a memorial to her,” these 
Jatter words are certainly more appropriate in the mouth 
of Mark, who wrote when the gospel was beginning to be 
preached far and wide and when the story had doubtless been 
told many times, than in the mouth of Jesus. And it is quite 
likely that Mark expected them to be so understood. 

In the same way again, the evangelists close their story of 
the walk through the corn” with the statement “Therefore the 
Son of Man is lord also of the Sabbath.” The statement, in the 
mouth of Jesus, is a non seguitur, The moral of the story, 
pointed out by Jesus himself, is that the Sabbath was made 
for man not man for the Sabbath. The statement that Jesus 
is lord of the Sabbath is doubtless that of Mark himself, by 
which he means to assert that the Christians in their freer 
treatment of the Sabbath have the authority of the example 
of Jesus. Probably here also Mark did not expect his own 
words to be taken for words of Jesus. Of the same kind are 
the words in Mark 10:45. Mark has been giving the teaching 
of Jesus about true greatness; the greatest man is the greatest 
servant. To drive home this teaching of Jesus he adduces the 


14:9; Matt. 26:13. 
™% Mark 2:38; Matt. 12:8; Luke 6:5. 
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example of Jesus, who “came to minister and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ These words, I suppose, are not impossi- 
ble for Jesus, but they are certainly more natura) for Mark 
who looks back upon the death of Jesus and is familiar with 
the interpretation given to it by the early church. So Luke 
tells the story of Zaccheus™ and after Jesus’ commendation of 
him Luke adds the observation that Jesus also came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. How easily such observations 
were added is shown in the fact that the same sentence was 
in many manuscripts added to Matthew’s account of Jesus’ 
teaching about offenses against “one of these little ones.”** It 
used to appear in the older versions oi the gospe) but it is now 
recognized as a gloss, and in Westcott and Hort’s Greek Tes- 
tament is omitted as it is from Goodspeed’s translation, Of 
these instances Just given it should be noted that Jesus is 
called in them not Jesus but the Son of Man,a name not given 
fo him by any of his contemporaries but commonly used of him 
either by those who looked back upon his life and death or 
forward to his parousia. It should also be noted that these ref- 
erences to the example of Jesus almost invariably come in at 
the end of some speech of Jesus where the evangelist is turning 
to some other scene or utterance. This was indeed the natura) 
piace to insert them. They are rea) addenda. 

The second class of statements which may be attributed to 
the evangelists or the tradition behind them cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. They were clearly intended by the evan- 
gelists to be understood as words of Jesus. But the reason for 
raising a question about them is plain enough. There is no 
difficulty, for instance, in attributing the parable of the Sower™ 
to Jesus. But it is not so easy to think of Jesus as explaining 
his own parables; and in this instance the interpretation” fits 
so badly into the time when Jesus spoke the parable and so 

? 19:10. * Matt. 18:11. 

* Mark 4:1-9; Matt. 13 :1-9; Luke 8 :4-8. 

Mark 4:13-20; Matt. 13 :18-23; Luke 8:11-15. 
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admirably into the period in which the Gospels were written, 
that it would seem clear that the interpretation goes back to 
the evangelist or to the tradition that grew up in the time be- 
tween Jesus and him, and not to Jesus himself. Indeed, so long 
ago as Julicher’s Gleichnisreden Jesu** it was not uncommon 
for New Testament scholars to attribute all the interpreta- 
tions of the parables to a hand later than that of Jesus. Sucha 
conclusion seems reasonable. Certainly the explanation of Je- 
sus’ purpose in teaching by parables,’ that it was done so that 
the initiated might understand (by the help of the interpreta- 
tion or perhaps in some instances without the need of it), but 
that the uninitiated might be merely mystified, in order to pre- 
vent the latter’s being converted and forgiven, must be credit- 
ed to the evangelist in spite of the fact that he himself credits 
it to Jesus. It is impossible to imagine Jesus using his parables 
with such a purpose; besides, the statement does not fit the 
parables, which are for the most part notable for their clear- 
ness. But for the evangelist, this was the natural explanation 
of the apparent inability of the people to understand and re- 
spond to Jesus’ teaching. It was easy for him or for the tradi- 
tion he used to think of Jesus as also taking the same view of 
the matter. Matthew apparently felt some difficulty in this, 
and softened Mark’s statement, making the blindness of the 
people the reason for the parables, not the purpose of them. 

Of certain other parables not the interpretation alone 
(where such is given) but the parable itself fits very poorly 
in the time of Jesus but very beautifully in the time between 
Jesus and the writing of the Gospels. Such is the parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, closing with the words** “Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour.” If the para- 
ble itself be attributed to Jesus, these last words at least are 
more naturally assigned to Matthew; a conclusion rendered 
more probable by the fact that Luke” also has a saying about 

® T9I0. * Matt. 25 :13. 

* Mark 4:11-12; cf. Matt. 13 :11-13. *® Luke 13:25. 
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the door being shut but has no such conclusion to it as this of 
Matthew’s. Like the words of Luke about finding the faith in 
the earth, these words of Matthew fit the time when the pa- 
rousia was daily expected. But indeed the same thing must 
probably be said of the entire parable. 

Likewise in the parable of the Evil Husbandmen” the 
servants who have been mistreated and even killed by the 
keepers of the vineyard would seem to be the prophets. The 
well-beloved son would seem to be Jesus. And the parable 
would seem to date most naturally from a time when people 
not only looked back upon the life and death of Jesus but had 
seen his gospel rejected by the Jews and carried to the Gen- 
tiles. The parable of the workers in the vineyard,” some of 
whom came early and some late but all of whom received the 
same reward, seems to betray its origin in a time when the pa- 
rousia was supposed to be near and the question had arisen 
how it would fare with those who came into the Christian fold 
just before that event, as compared with those who had come 
in earlier. The parable of the Tares in the Wheat” sounds like 
something written at a time when unworthy persons had crept 
into the church, say in the time of the missionary activity of 
Paul. The interpretation of it, that the sower is the Son of 
Man, the field is the world, the good seed are the sons of the 
kingdom, and the bad seed the sons of the Evil One, the har- 
vest the end of the age, etc., seem to mark both it and the 
parable it explains as belonging to a time later than Jesus. 
The late date of the interpretation is further attested by the 
fact that the Kingdom of God of which Jesus spoke is here re- 
placed by the kingdom of the Son of Man. 

Whoever should read the passage beginning” “‘Whereunto 
shall I liken this generation” without having been accustomed 
to ascribe it to Jesus, would say at once that it seems to apply 

” Mark 12 :1-12; Matt. 21 :33-46; Luke 20 :9-19. 

1 Matt. 20 :1-16. * Matt. 13 :36-43. 

* Matt. 13 :24-30. ** Matt. 11 :16-19; Luke 7 :31-35. 
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to the age in which the Gospels were written. The speaker 
seems to look back equally upon both Jesus and John the Bap- 
tist. He refers to Jesus in the third person as he does to John 
and as if both had equally finished their work. The generation 
that is condemned for its treatment of both of them seems to 
be the generation of the evangelist himself or of his immediate 
predecessors. Matthew gives twice the request of the Phari- 
sees for a sign. In one instance” he represents Jesus as reply- 
ing that no sign should be given except the sign of Jonah. In 
the other instance” he expands the answer to include the 
words “For as Jonah was three days and nights in the belly of 
the whale so shall the Son of Man be three days and nights in 
the heart of the earth.” If the verb here were “was” instead 
of “shall be,” it would be clear that this was Matthew’s own 
comment. That it is such in spite of the tense of the verb is 
rendered more probable by the fact that Luke, who has the 
same question and answer about the sign, lacks these words 
about the nights and days. It cannot be maintained that the 
verses which immediately follow both in Matthew and Luke* 
go back to the evangelists; they agree so intimately that it is 
plain they are taken from a common source (not Mark). But 
the character of them certainly suggests that they would be 
more naturally attributed to that source than to Jesus. For 
they contain the comparison of Jesus with Jonah and Solomon 
to the disadvantage of the latter two; a comparison as unnat- 
ural for Jesus as it was natural for his followers in the years 
after his death. In this passage also occurs the phrase “this 
generation” which occurred in the passage just discussed. The 
generation is apparently the generation that is immediately 
confronting the judgment, which was to follow immediately 
upon the parousia. The same use of the word “generation” is to 
be observed again in Mark 8:38: “the Son of Man will be 
ashamed of this adulterous and wicked generation, when he 
* Matt. 16 :1-4. *° Matt. 12 :40. 
*" Matt. 12 :41-42; Luke 11 :31-32. 
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comes in the glory of his Father with the holy angels.” The 
natural inference is that the generation referred to is not the 
generation of Jesus himself but that of Mark, and, therefore, 
that it is Mark and not Jesus who has spoken the words. 

It is not the object of this paper to evaluate any reinter- 
pretation of the teachings of Jesus that would result from a 
clearer discrimination between his own words and those of a 
later time that have crept in among them, but only to indicate 
that such a discrimination is desirable. But it may be re- 
marked that most of the passages here examined have to do 
with the judgment or the parousia. Might it be that Jesus 
never did predict his own coming on the clouds? And would 
this be one door of escape from the “thoroughgoing eschatolo- 
gy” of Schweitzer? 








THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF JOSEPH BRANT" 


MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR. 
Hamilton College 


O MOST of us the name of Joseph Brant—Thayen- 

danegea | Ta-yén’-da-nay-ga]—inevitably connotes 

the Cherry Valley massacre, the destruction of Min- 
nisink and Harpersfield. To associate religion with the accom- 
plice and intimate of Walter Butler seems an absurdity. Yet 
the student of history is only too familiar with individuals and 
groups who were either fanatical in the assertion of religious 
precept and negligent in practice, or in the name of religion, 
perpetrated such atrocities as the Albigensian Crusade, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and more recently, the Russian 
pogroms against the Jews. One might assume then, that Brant 
belonged to one or both of these categories, but would, I think, 
be wrong. I hope to show that Brant belonged to that much 
larger class of people who can be intensely religious about 
some things at certain times and places, and quite the con- 
trary about other things and in other times and places. Brant’s 
biographers have related the main facts of his religious ac- 
tivities. In this paper I propose to assemble these items and 
add a few unknown to the biographers,” in order that we may 
survey the religious phase of Brant’s career as a unit. 

Lewis Morgan has shown us that Iroquois religion was a 
combination of dualism with a subordinate polytheism, strong- 
ly tinctured with superstition; or, as Dr. W. M. Beauchamp 
characterizes it, a strong but vague belief in which “all things 
had a tinge of the supernatural.” One of its peculiarities was 


* Read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, Indianapolis, De- 
cember 28, 1928. 

* William L. Stone, Life of Joseph Brant (New York, 1838), I, chap. i; II, 
chap. xv; Lewis A. Wood, The War Chief of the Six Nations (Toronto, 1914), 
chaps. iii, xiv, xv. 
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that it had no special religious functionaries. Cadwallader 
Colden confirms these observations and adds that the Iroquois 
had “no kind of public worship . . . . and no radical word to 
express ‘God,’ but used a compound.” Their funeral rites 
suggested a belief in a life after death.* Such was the religion 
the child Thayendanegea learned in the Long House. As a lad 
he was much about the home of Sir William Johnson, where 
his sister Molly officiated as housekeeper and more or less 
morganatic wife. How much of the religion of the Johnsons, 
who were Anglicans, Brant may have absorbed cannot even 
be guessed at. In the reign of Anne, Anglican missionaries had 
established a chapel where the Schoharie flows into the Mo- 
hawk, near “TIconderoga,” the lower “castle” of the Mohawks, 
on the site of the present village of Fort Hunter. To this 
chapel Queen Anne presented a silver service, of which “more 
anon.” There was no resident missionary between 1719 and 
1735. After the latter date the tenure was very irregular and 
the incumbent often ignorant of the Mohawk dialect,* so it is 
to be doubted if Brant absorbed much if any religion from this 
source. Nor is it probable that he imbibed anything more than 
a vague familiarity with the Anglican ritual through his asso- 
ciations with the Johnson household. Like Caliban, he may 
have had enough Christianity to swear by (or with). 

Sir William, however, in the summer of 1761, sent Thay- 
endanegea, (then nineteen years old) with two other Mohawk 
youths to Moor’s Charity School, at Lebanon, Connecticut. 

* Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee or Iroquois (New York, 
1922), I, Book II, chap. i; C. Colden, History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada 
(New York, 1904), I, xxxvi-xxxviii; William M. Beauchamp, History of the New 
York Iroquois (Bulletin 322, University of the State of New York, State Museum 
No. 78; Archaeology 9, Albany, 1905), p. 131; H. R. Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iro- 
quois (New York, 1846), pp. 36, 85-88; J. K. Bloomfield, The Oneidas (New York, 
1907), chap. iii; W. M. Beauchamp, Iroquois Folk Lore (Syracuse, 1922), pp. 61, 
158, 169. 

*E. B. O'Callaghan, Documentary History of the State of New York (Albany, 
1851), IV, 506; W. M. Reid, The Mohawk Valley (New York, 1901), chap. vi; 
Beauchamp, History of the New York Iroquois, pp. 346-47; Bloomfield, op. cit., pp. 
72-76. 
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As everyone knows, this school, founded by the Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock, developed into Dartmouth College. Wheelock 
found Brant “a considerate, modest, and manly spirited 
youth.” One of Joseph’s schoolmates was Samuel Kirkland, 
the son of a minister of Norwich, Connecticut. In November, 
Dr. Wheelock sent Kirkland and Brant to the Mohawk Val- 
ley to seek more Indian pupils. They bore a letter to Sir Wil- 
liam in which Wheelock described Kirkland as a “Charity 
Schollar Whom I have been fitting for College; And is de- 
signed to continue with me several years, in order to learne the 
Mohawke Language & ca With a View to a Mission if God 
pleases.’ Like his preceptor, Samuel Kirkland was destined 
to establsh a school for Indian and white boys which evolved 
into a college—the “Hamilton-Oneida Academy” of Kirk- 
land’s foundation (1793) becoming Hamilton College in 1812, 
only a few years after the deaths of Brant and Kirkland.’ 
Among Kirkland’s papers in the library of the college are 
many which bear upon our subject. Few of these have ever 
been published. 

Both Wheelock and Kirkland were Calvinist clergymen. 
Undoubtedly they sought from the outset to Christianize 
every Indian in the school, but it was not until 1763 that 
Wheelock could boast that Brant had been converted the 
previous winter.’ Whether that convert ever formally affili- 
ated with a Calvinist church is very doubtful. Wheelock and 
Kirkland planned for Brant to accompany Kirkland to Prince- 


*E. Wheelock, A Plain and Faithful Narrative of the Original Design, Rise, 
Progress and Present State of the Indian Charity School at Lebanon, in Connecti- 
cut (Boston, 1763, Rochester Reprints No. 1), pp. 30, 41-423; Sir William Johnson 
to Wheelock, November 17, 1781, in O’Callaghan’s Documentary History, IV, 107, 
303; Wheelock to Johnson, November 2, 1761, in James Sullivan and A. C. Flick, 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 1921, et, seg.—cited below as Johnson 
Papers), Tl, 556-58, Frederick Chase, History of Dartmouth College (Cambridge, 
1891), I, 20-21, 

* J.D. Ibbotson and S. N. D. North, Documentary History of Hamilton Col- 
fege (Clinton, 1922), passim; S, K, Lothrop, Life of Samuel Kirkland (Boston, 
1848), Dp. 339-46. 

"Chase, of. cit., [, 21. 
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ton, but the miscarriage of letters from Sir William frustrated 
this plan.* Instead, with Johnson’s approval, Wheelock sent 
Brant, in June, 1763, to act as guide and interpreter to the 
Rev. Charles Jeffrey Smith, an instructor in the school, who 
wished to spend the summer among the Mohawks. He ex- 
pected to continue Brant’s instruction in the Lebanon curricu- 
lum while Brant reciprocated by teaching him Mohawk. Both 
Smith and Wheelock had excellent opinions of Brant. Wheel- 
ock said Brant was doing well in school and was “indeed an 
excellent youth”: while Smith said he had selected Joseph as 
his companion because he was “a promising youth of a spright- 
ly genius, singular modesty, and a serious turn.’” 

According to one of his biographers “it was with sad mis- 
givings that Joseph thought of turning his back upon the 
school where he had been for scarcely two years,” but he con- 
sented, since Smith was to continue his instruction. Rather 
contradictory is Wheelock’s statement that Joseph was be- 
coming restive at Lebanon, being much disturbed by Mohawk 
disapproval of his continuance in the white man’s school. His 
sister Molly had rather peremptorily summoned him home in 
May, so he probably welcomed Smith’s mission as an easy 
way out of his predicament.” 

At any rate the missionary enterprise came to an abrupt 
end. Pontiac’s War had just begun and Brant’s veneer of 
Puritan religion was not strong enough to make him prefer the 
mission field to the warpath. So Thayendanegea, veteran of 
the campaign of 1755, dropped his hornbook and drew his 
tomahawk. Smith, perforce, abandoned his mission. Later he 
became a missionary to the slaves in Virginia.” 


* Johnson to Wheelock, July 21, 1762; Johnson Papers, Ill, 832; Wheelock to 
Johnson, January 20, 1763, sbid., IV, 323. 

* Wheelock to Johnson, January 20; Smith to Johnson, January 18, 1763; 
O'Callaghan, Documentary History, 1V, 323, 325. 

*’ Wood, op. cit., p. 24; Wheelock to Johnson, May 16, 17633 O'Callaghan, 
Documentary History, 1V, 211; Chase, op. cit., J, 22. 

“Smith to Kirkland, January 17, 1770, in Kirkland’s papers in the library of 


Hamilton College, cited below as “Kirkland MSS,” 
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Wheelock heard that his recent pupil had “joyn’d himself 
With the Enemy, and put himself at the Head of a large party 
of Indians to fight against the English.” In spite of this ru- 
mor, the worthy doctor sent his love to his “dear Joseph” and 
assured him of a welcome to the advantages of the school “as 
long as (should| be profitable to him.” Johnson and Kirk- 
Jand were able to assure Wheelock that even though Brant 
had abandoned the ways of peace, he had taken up the hatchet 
on the right side. Kirkland said that not only was Joseph 
“useful in the war,” but that “he behaved so much like the 
Christian and the soldier, that he gained great esteem. He 
now | 1765) lives in a decent manner, and endeavors to teach 
his poor brethren the things of God, in which his own heart 
seems much engaged. His house is an asylum for the mission- 
aries in the Wilderness.”*” 

The last sentence suggests that Brant was married, which 
was indeed the case, his bride being the daughter of an Oneida 
chief. They were living at the Mohawk castle at Canajoharie, 
Eleazar Wheelock was told by another missionary that Brant 
had been “exceeding kind” when the missionary arrived at his 
house, sick and depressed. Three years later Ralph Wheelock 
reported that he had been entertained at the home of his “old 
friend Brant,” who seemed quite willing to serve the Whee)- 
ocks and their fellow-clergymen, not only as host and guide, 
but on occasion, as interpreter.” 

Besides these Presbyterian and Congregational missiona- 
ries from New England, the Dutch Reformed churches at Al- 
bany occasionally sent a clergyman among the Mohawks, and 
at rare intervals an itinerant Baptist preacher might come 

* Wheelock to Johnson, March 26, 1764, Johnson Papers, IV, 379; E. Wheel- 
ock, A Brief Narrative of the Indian Charity Schoo) (London, 1766, Rochester Re- 


prints, No. 3), p. 323; Stone, op. cit., 1, 23. 


“Theophilus Chamberlain to E. Wheelock, July 7, 1765, in Wheelock, Brie} 
Narrative, p. 44; Journal of Ralph Wheelock for March 18, 1768, in E. Wheelock, 
A Continuation of the Narrative of the Charity School, etc, (London, 1769, Roch- 
ester Reprints, No. 5), p. 45; E. Wheelock to Robert Keen, August 18, 1768, ibid. 
Pp. 70. 
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through the Valley. Queen Anne’s chapel had had no resident 
minister since 1764. Upon the urging of Sir William Johnson 
and the Rev. Charles Inglis of New York, the Society for the 


Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts decided to try 
again to maintain a regular mission among the Mohawks. 
Their choice fell upon a man of gigantic stature and strength, 
whose intellect appeared to match his physigue. The Rev. 
John Stuart delivered his first sermon at Queen Anne’s on 
Christmas Day, 1770, and soon “was preaching acceptably to 
the English, Dutch, and Mohawks” of that part of the Va)- 
ley."* At this time Brant’s wife was dying of consumption and 
this illness no doubt led to Mr. Stuart’s visiting the Brant 
home, Canajoharie being about eighteen miles from Fort 
Hunter. Thayendanegea means “Bundle of Sticks” which ts 
a figure of speech for “Strength” or “Strong Man.” It is easy 
to understand how these two stalwart men took a strong fancy 
to each other. Undoubtedly it was Mr. Stuart’s influence 
which caused Brant to unite with the Anglican church. Stuart 
applied himself to the study of the Mohawk tongue with such 
success that in three years he was abje to conduct marriages, 
baptisms, and parts of the liturgy in that medium. In this he 
was, of course, assisted by Brant, who helped him in his trans- 
Jation into Mohawk of the Acts of the Apostles, a Bible his- 
tory, and a catechism.'* The effect on the mind of the oratory- 
loving Indian of the study of the sonorous language of the 
Acts and of the Anglican liturgy, under such a virile teacher as 
Stuart, may be readily imagined. This period unquestionably 
made Brant a devoted—if not devout—Anglican. He was not 
so devoted, however, as to follow Stuart blindly in a) matters. 
Some eighteen months after the death of his wife, he asked 
Stuart to marry him to her half-sister. Stuart positively re- 

*QO’Callaghan, Documentary History, 1V, 505-20, 1089 et seg.; Beauchamp, 


History of the New Vork Iroquois, pp. 330, 346-47; Reid, op. cit., p. 86; Jones, Pom- 
eroy, Annals of Oneida County (Rome, 1851), p. 859 et seg. 


4 Wood, op. cit., pp. 26-27; Reid, of. cit., p. 86; Stone, op. cit., I, 27; O'Cal- 


laghan, Documentary History, \V, 508. 
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fused, pointing out that the proposed bride came within the 
forbidden degrees of relationship. To this Brant replied that 
her relationship to his children would make her all the better 
stepmother. Stuart remained obdurate, so Brant procured a 
German cleric to perform the ceremony.”° 

Just as Pontiac’s War had diverted Brant from his work 
as guide and interpreter for Smith, the Revolution separated 
him from Stuart. Sir William Johnson had perceived this 
struggle approaching and did all he could in his last years to 
prepare his Indian wards to be neutral. There is reason to be- 
lieve that had he lived he would have succeeded. Unfortu- 
nately for them and for the Mohawk Valley, he died in July, 
1774. His son John succeeded to the title of baronet, and to 
most of his father’s estate. Sir William’s son-in-law, Colonel 
Guy Johnson, became the new superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs, and made Joseph Brant his secretary. The task of Guy 
Johnson and Brant, in the words of a Canadian authority, 
“Jaid on them by their king, was to keep the Six Nations true 
to his cause in the time when the tomahawk should leave the 
girdle and the war fires should again gleam sullenly in the 
depths of the forest.’”’ To this task Brant and Johnson ad- 
dressed themselves assiduously. The great obstacle in their 
way was Brant’s former schoolmate, Samuel Kirkland, who, 
since 1766, had been a missionary to the Oneida nation. 
Though he circulated freely through the Oneida domain and 
into those of other nations, Kirkland made his headquarters at 
the Indian “castle” or village of Canowaroghare (or Kanon- 
warohale or Ganoalohale), situated on Oneida Creek, not far 
above Oneida Lake,” the site of the present village of Oneida 
Castle. 


** Stone, op. cit., I, 27-28. 

** Wood, op. cit., pp. 29-31; Stone, op. cit., I, 29-34; Johnson Papers, I, xxxiii- 
XXXViii. 

*W. M. Beauchamp, Aboriginal Place Names of New York (Bulletin 400, 
New York State Education Department, New York State Museum 108, Archaeology 
12, Albany, 1907), pp. 137-38; A. D. Gridley, History of the Town of Kirkland 
(New York, 1874), p. 69; Nelson Greene, History of the Mohawk Valley (Chicago, 
1925), I, 149; Bloomfield, op. cit., chap. viii. 
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One of Guy Johnson’s first steps in his effort to organize 
the Iroquois as allies of England was to hold conferences with 
the sachems and chiefs of the Six Nations at Guy Park—now 
within the city of Amsterdam. At these councils of the winter 
of 1774-75, Brant was the principal interpreter.” He and 
Johnson were at once aware that Kirkland’s influence was be- 
ing exerted to keep the Indians neutral, so they conspired with 
some of the chiefs to discredit Kirkland with the Oneidas— 
just where his influence was greatest. His first intimation of 
this plot was a letter from Johnson telling him that the super- 
intendent had received complaints against him, “principally 
regarding modes and ceremonials,” but in addition accusa- 
tions of meddling in politics. “The chiefs also complain,” he 
continued, ‘“‘that a considerable number of infants have died 
without baptism, as you refused them this sacrament on ac- 
count of misconduct of their fathers.” Actually, the report of 
certain chiefs, which Johnson sent to England, alleged that 
some clergymen in their regions had stores and were more in- 
terested in trade and politics than in religion, and that one 
had refused to baptize the children of Indians who were not 
of his party. Kirkland was not mentioned by name, but John- 
son chose to attribute all these charges to him.*” The hand 
that penned the dispatch might be the hand of Esau, but Kirk- 
land at once detected the voice of Jacob dictating it. He re- 
plied at once, emphatically denying that he had meddled in 
politics. He then turned the attack upon his accusers by say- 
ing that he had heard that a chief called Kanaghgwacsea (or 
“Conaghquiesca” in Colonial Documents, VIII, 541), pre- 
tending falsely to be the agent of the Oneidas, had told John- 
son that Kirkland had destroyed their religion, and by his 
doctrines had rendered their former baptism of no avail, and 


“E. B. O’Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New 
York (Albany, 1857—cited below as Colonial Documents), VIII, 518-27, 534-57. 

** Guy Johnson to Kirkland, February 14, 1775, Kirkland MSS; O’Callaghan, 
Colonial Documents, VIII, 535-36; Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 94; W. W: Campbell, 
Annals of Tryon County (New York, 1924), p. 16. 
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had meddled in politics by opposing the Indians’ methods of 
civil government. The Oneida chiefs had had no previous 
knowledge of Kanaghgwacsea’s journey or his purpose. “For 
which reasons,” said Kirkland, “some have suspected the said 
Kanaghgwacsea received his informations that way |7.e. at 
Guy Park |—that it was probably a concerted plan between 
him and Joseph Brant, as it has been reported (by some of 
the company ) that they two were closeted together some time 
before the speech was delivered.”” Kirkland then quoted a 
letter which the Oneida sachems had already sent Johnson, 
repudiating and refuting Kanaghgwacsea’s charges, both re- 
ligious and political. Kirkland denied that he attempted to 
proselyte Indians already converted by a missionary of some 
other sect. While he was writing this lengthy dispatch the 
indignant chiefs and sachems held a meeting at which Kan- 
aghgwacsea was present. That one publicly acknowledged 
that he had been advised by Brant to affirm several things 
against Kirkland, for the sole reason that this would please 
Johnson. Kanaghgwacsea further said that Johnson told the 
assembly that Kirkland was a “descendant of those New Eng- 
landers or Boston people who had formerly murdered their 
king and fled for their lives when they came to this country 
and that the New England ministers were not true ministers 
of the gospel.”** It appeared that Johnson had also told them 
that they “ought to pray only according to those forms which 
the king has set forth in the prayer book, and [they] must 
learn the responses.””** 

As a result of these disclosures, four chiefs from another 
Oneida village dictated to Kirkland for transmission to John- 
son a letter in which they also denied and refuted Johnson’s 
charges. They asserted that Brant had come to them and in- 

™ Kirkland to Johnson, February 21, 1775, Kirkland MSS. For secondary ac- 
counts of this episode, cf. Lothrop, op. cit., pp. 233-38; Gridley, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 


* Kirkland to Johnson ut supra. 
** Gridley, op. cit., p. 72. 
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sisted that Johnson wanted them to abandon Kirkland’s 
teachings, that they ‘‘must leave his manner of worship en- 
tirely and follow all y® forms in y® Book [of Common 
Prayer]” or they would offend both Johnson and the king. 
Then these red catechumens proceeded to read Colonel Guy 
Johnson a lesson in religious tolerance—no doubt with a lit- 
tle prompting from the Rev. Samuel Kirkland. 

We did not see Bror, that we should offend the King by exerting 
ourselves in the worship of God;—this we thought would offend him, if 
we should do mischief or oppose him, for such conduct we apprehend the 
King would say they are out of the way;—We think that Christ loves all 
those who worship him in truth. We thought also that the King equally 
loved those who were obedient and peaceable subjects. 


They concluded by politely but firmly announcing their de- 
termination of keeping Kirkland with them if he were will- 
ing.’ One of the signers of this document was Chief Adam, 
the “Adam of Onighquagey” who had testified against the 
Rev. Aaron Crosby, and resented having his words twisted to 
discredit Kirkland. Another Indian (Thomas ) had said, how- 
ever, that “the dissenting minister at Canowaroghare” had 
interfered in worldly matters and had burned a letter ad- 
dressed to Johnson. To both these chiefs Johnson had given 
a speciously broadminded and non-sectarian reply, according 
to the account he forwarded to England.” Nevertheless he 
and Brant did not hesitate to use these rumors against Kirk- 
land. 

On Johnson’s advice, General Gage ordered all Presby- 
terian missionaries from the territory of the Six Nations until 

** Chiefs of Onoghgwage to Guy Johnson, March 7, 1775, Kirkland MSS. “On- 
oghgwage” may have been an Oneida village on Oriskany Creek, or the village on 
Owahgenah, or Cazenovia Lake; or the Seneca village of Onaghe. Kirkland had 
been a missionary to the Senecas before settling amongst the Oneidas. The spelling 
of these Indian names have so many Rettiens in contemporary documents that it 
is frequently difficult and sometimes impossible to identify a given place. Of course 


no vestige remains of many of these places. Cf. Beauchamp, Aboriginal Place Names 
of New York, pp. 114, 159. 


*° Q’Callaghan, Colonial Documents, VIII, 551-54. 
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the dispute between Old England and New England should be 
adjusted. This news disturbed the chiefs of the Oneidas, as 
did messages from the Committees of Safety at Albany and 
Schenectady that these committees were uneasy for the lives 
of the missionaries. Some of the chiefs told Johnson it would 
be “of bad consequence to remove our Father y® minister 
[Kirkland].” They expressed surprise at the order, as he 
had taught them “only religious doctrine.’’* This availed 
Kirkland little, as Johnson ordered him farther east and for- 
bade his return to Oneida. From Cherry Valley Kirkland 
wrote the Albany Committee that Johnson appeared “unreas- 
ably jealous” of him and forbade his speaking a word to the 
Indians. “All he has against me,” said Kirkland, “I suppose 
to be this; a suspicion that I have interpreted to the Indians 
the doings of the Continental Congress which has undeceived 
and too much opened the eyes of the Indians for Colonel John- 
son’s purposes.” If that were a fault, Kirkland admitted that 
he had been guilty of it.” 

While it is clearly impossible to distribute the blame for 
this religious persecution between Brant and Johnson, one 
may conjecture that they equally favored it. Johnson, of 
course, had the more influence with Gage, Brant with the In- 
dians. However, their efforts along this line came to nought, 
as soon the entire Johnson-Claus-Butler clan had to leave the 
Mohawk Valley for Canada, taking with them Brant and many 
other Iroquois. Kirkland returned to his Oneidas, whom he 
and his friend, Chief Skenandoa, kept loyal to the colonies 
during the Revolution, while the Tuscaroras were mostly neu- 

* Copy in Kirkland’s handwriting of “Reply of the Chiefs and Warriors at 
Oneida” to Guy Johnson, May, 1775, Kirkland MSS. Cf. O’Callaghan, Colonial 


Documents, VIII, 605-31, for Gage’s and Johnson’s attitudes, and for “Conference 
of Commissioners of the Twelve Colonies with the Six Nations at German Flatts,” 


August 15, 1775. 
” Kirkland to Albany Committee, June 9, 1775, in Peter Force, American Ar- 
chives, Series 4, Vol. II (Washington, 1840), p. 1310. 
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tral.** The importance of Kirkland’s influence can hardly be 
overestimated. Had Brant succeeded in discrediting him with 
the Oneidas, that nation would have voted with the other five 
for war on the side of the British. With the entire Iroquois 
Confederacy on their side the British could have commanded 
the Mohawk Valley and St. Leger’s expedition could have 
reached Albany before Burgoyne was conquered, whence the 
entire outcome of the war might have been different. Since 
the Iroquois constitution required a unanimous vote of the 
nations in such a case, to make the decision binding on the Six 
Nations, the negative vote of the Oneida nation frustrated 
the Brant-Johnson attempt. So though the Mohawk, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Seneca tribes as units, and some few Onei- 
das and Tuscaroras fought for the British, the two latter 
nations and individuals of the other four either remained neu- 
tral or aided the Americans.” 

With Kirkland’s further activities during the Revolution 
we have no concern, and with Brant’s only in so far as they 
have a religious or moral aspect. Commissioned captain in the 
British service, Brant went to England in the winter of 1775- 
76. Probably he bore the letter from Guy Johnson to Lord 
George Germaine in which Johnson said that the failure of 
the Church of England to maintain missionaries among the 
Iroquois “had afforded opportunity for introducing New Eng- 
land missionaries who diffuse[d| their evil principles with 
their religion.” The only part of the Six Nations with whom 
he had “found any difficulty was a village of the Oneidas 
where a New England missionary resided.” Brant personally 

*°>M. W. Stryker, “Samuel Kirkland and the Oneida Indians,” Proceedings of 


the New York State Historical Association, XIV (Albany, 1915), 101-7; C. Thomas 
and W. J. McGee, Indians of North America in Historic Times (Philadelphia, 
1903), p. 147; Lothrop, op. cit., pp. 238-49; Morgan, op. cit., I, 23-28; II, 195-96; 
Stone, op. cit., I, chaps. ii-v; Bloomfield, op. cit., chap. viii. 

*” Morgan, op. cit., I, 62, 105-6; II, 222-23; William M. Beauchamp, Civil, Re- 
ligious and Mourning Councils and Ceremonies of Adoption of the New York In- 
dians (Bulletin 402, New York State Education Department, New York State Mu- 
seum, 113, Archaeology 13, Albany, 1903), passim. 
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told Germaine that “concerning the want of ministers of the 
Church of England [Colonel Johnson] knew the designs of 
those bad people ‘the Bostonians’.” He added: ‘We have 
only, therefore, to ask that His Majesty will attend to that 
matter.” 

A stray volume of the London New Wonderful Magazine 
and Marvelous Chronicle, or New Weekly Entertainer, for 
1776, has found its way to the Hamilton College library. This 
volume contains a brief notice of the visit of the “wonderful 
chief of the Mohock Indians,” of whom it was said: “He 
speaks English very well, and is so much a master of the lan- 
guage, that he is engaged in a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Mohock tongue. ... . He affords a very con- 
vincing proof of the tameness which education can produce 
upon the wildest race.”** This “tameness” was not very evi- 
dent to the people of the Mohawk Valley after Brant returned 
to America. 

Some years after that return, when Brant’s name evoked 
panic throughout New York and Pennsylvania, the author- 
ities of the former state received a letter from him, dated “‘On 
the Delaware Kriks, April 10, 1780.” As translated by Kirk- 
land this remarkable document reads: 

That you Bostonians (alias Americans) may be certified of my con- 
duct towards all those whom I have captured in these parts—know that 
I have taken off with me but a small number and many have I released— 
neither were the weak and helpless subjected to death. It is a shame to 
destroy those who are defenceless—this has been uniformly my conduct 
during the war. I have always been for saving and releasing—These be- 
ing my sentiments, you have exceedingly angered me by your threaten- 
ing and distressing those who may be considered as prisoners—Let there 
be no more of this conduct—Ve are or once were brave men—I shall cer- 
tainly destroy without distinction—does the like conduct take place in 
the future.*? 


* Guy Johnson to Lord George Germaine, January 20, 1776; O'Callaghan, Co- 
lonial Documents, VIII, 654; Speech of Brant to Germaine, March 14, 1776, zbid., 


p. 670. 

** Vol. III, 448-49. This appears to be the same article which Stone cites in the 
London Magazine for July, 1776, Life of Brant, I, 150-81. 

* Copy in Kirkland MSS. 
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Were these pretensions of mercy and chivalry sincere? It 
seems probable that, when planning such expeditions as those 
against Cherry Valley and Unadill*, Brant intended to re- 
strain his Indian and Tory troops from massacre and torture, 
only to find them beyond his control. Nor would it have been 
strange if, in the heat of battle, the Episcopalian Captain Jo- 
seph Brant reverted to the pagan Chief Thayendanegea.” 
And if he did, he was less blameworthy than the Crusaders 
who massacred infidels at Jerusalem in 1099, or than Cromwell 
at Drogheda in 1649. Certainly Brant did protect some of his 
prisoners and is credited with having restored an infant to the 
mother from whom it had been torn. Such stories, true or 
apocryphal, suggest that Brant, like many other professing 
Christians, forgot his religion in moments of excitement to 
remember it with remorse later. The historian of the Mohawk 
Valley, dwelling in the very regions devastated by Brant, has 
no faith in Brant’s “‘mercy.”? He calls Brant ‘‘a terrible, des- 
perate and bloodthirsty savage . . . . [who| posed as a 
merciful foe, but he slaughtered dozens where he spared one 
for theatrical effect.’”** 

Early in the war those Iroquois nations which allied them- 
selves with the British either removed to Canada, or to the 
vicinity of the British fort at Niagara, Brant and most of his 
Mohawks being at the latter place. His second wife had died 
childless—which no doubt Stuart would have told Brant was 
the penalty for their uncanonical marriage. These two sisters, 
it will be recalled, were Oneidas. The third Mrs. Joseph Brant 
was the daughter of the principal sachem of the Tortoise Clan 
of the Mohawks, her husband being of the Wolf Clan.*’ Their 
marriage had been only according to Indian rites, but now 
seeing the splendor and solemnity of the Anglican wedding 
On this point cf. Stone, of. cit., I, 155, 379-81; IT, 31, 96, 565-67; Wood, op. 
cit., pp. 65-69; Campbell, op. cit., pp. 95-98, 110-11, 208. 

“ Greene, op. cit., I, 678. 


** Brant’s mother was not of sachem stock—perhaps not even of Mohawk—so 


he could never attain the rank of sachem: but his sons by the third marriage were 
eligible for this dignity, which at least one attained. 
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service, at the marriage of one of the British officers at Fort 
Niagara, Brant insisted that he and his squaw must have one 
like it.’ This may have been due to his religious scruples; 
more probably, to his love of show; most probably, to a mix- 
ture of these two factors. 

The final defeat of the British spelled disaster for their 
red allies. Iroquois, like white Loyalists, found it expedient 
to migrate. Naturally they sought asylum in Canada. Some 
settled along the Bay of Quinté on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario. Brant and most of the Iroquois settled upon grants 
along the Grand river, in the present counties of Brant and 
Haldimand of the province of Ontario. Soon the village of 
Brantford arose here.*’ Not a sachem, only a war chief, Jo- 
seph Brant nevertheless felt a responsibility toward his red 
brethren, due perhaps to strong racial instincts, but partly 
the result of his Christian associations. So he exerted himself 
at Quebec, Montreal, London, and Philadelphia in their be- 
half. Not only did he seek and secure lands and money for 
them—traveling at his own expense—but he sought their 
spiritual welfare also. Largely through his efforts there arose 
at Brantford an Episcopal church still called “the old Mo- 
hawk church.” It has the distinction of being ‘‘the first 
Protestant church erected in Canada after the | English] con- 
quest,” and the first one in the province of Ontario. “With 
the erection of this temple of the Mohawks,” says a Canadian 
historian, ‘“‘begins the history of Protestant churches in one 
of the fairest sections of Canada.”** To this church the Mo- 
hawks brought the Bible and silver service that Queen Anne 
had presented to the little chapel at Fort Hunter. The silver 
had been buried during the Revolution, and was now exhumed 


% Campbell, of. cit., p. 210. 


* A, Shortt and A. G. Doughty, Canada and [ts Provinces (Toronto, 1914-17), 
IIT, 707-13; XI, 221. Cf. L. J. Burpee, Historical Atlas of Canada (Toronto, 1927), 
Maps 32, 63. 


* Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., XI, 221; Wood, op. cit., pp. 128-20. 
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and taken to Canada, and divided between the churches at 
Brantford and the Bay of Quinté.”’ 

About this time Brant besought Chief Skenandoa to use 
his influence with the Continental Congress to secure a fair 
treaty with the exiled Iroquois.“ This was written from Niag- 
ara, whither Joseph had gone to attend a council of the Six 
Nations, the Shawnees and the Cherokees. Not reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion an appeal, probably suggested by 
Brant, was sent asking Congress to appoint delegates for a 
special conference. Brant urged Congress to comply with this 
request, as such a conference would tend to produce peace.” 

After another trip to England Brant divided his efforts for 
some years into endeavors to adjust Indian relations with Can- 
ada and the United States, to the best advantage of the In- 
dians; and attempts to better the material and moral condi- 
tion of the Grand River Indians. Perhaps he had never heard 
the Roman motto divide et impera, but he saw both the 
United States and Canada practicing it by making separate 
treaties with each tribe. So for several years he sought to fed- 
erate all the Indians in Canada and the United States east of 
the Mississippi—and some to the west of it—for the purpose 
of presenting a united front in negotiations with both British 
and Americans, Thayendanegea naturally preferred a “bun- 
dle of sticks” to individual twigs. He wrote Kirkland that it 
had been his 
constant study ... . {to] unite the Indians together and make such 
a peace between them and the states as would remove all prejudices and 


enable us to set down on our seats free from apprehension and Jealousies, 
and if not more respectable, at Least not more contemptible. 


Speaking of the difficulty of overcoming the indifference and 
prejudices of the Indians, he remarked: 
Still I cannot condemn when I consider the many reasons which op- 
erates [sic] upon them. To compute it to defect in nature would be cen- 
* Reid, of. cit., pp. 94-95; Wood, of. cit., p. 129. 
* Brant to Skenandoa, August 26, 1785, Kirkland MSS. For Skenandoa cf. 
Bloomfield, op. cit., passim; Lothrop, of. cit., passim; Campbell, of. cit., pp. 222-25, 
*' James Dean to ——————, September 15, 1785; Kirkland MSS. 
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tering the blame where we have no right to search—they believe the same 
supreme power created both them and the white people, but perhaps for 
different purposes—there originates the first prejudice.** 

Henry Schoolcraft tells us that Brant brought back from 
England ten pounds sterling, with instructions from the donor 
to give it to that Indian or group of Indians doing most in the 
way of self-help. At the Seneca reservation in New York 
state he found the Indians completing a church, so gave them 
the money to buy stoves to heat it.** 

Both Kirkland and Brant had been interpreters at the 
Buffalo Creek treaty of 1788, where Kirkland had been in- 
strumental in procuring more favorable terms for the Indians, 
for their lands confiscated during the Revolution. An inter- 
esting souvenir of this meeting of Thayendanegea and the 
once abhorred “New England missionary” reposes in the li- 
brary of Hamilton College—which, by the way, is located in 
the town of Kirkland of the county of Oneida. On the flyleaf 
of this book is written in a vigorous and legible hand: “A 
Present from Captain Joseph Brant to the Rev’ M' S. Kirk- 
land, Niagara, 15t" July, 1788.” The volume is the Book of 
Common Prayer, “together with a collection of occasional 
prayers and choice sentences of Holy Scripture,” in the Mo- 
hawk tongue. Such a work had been issued by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel some decades before. Brant 
had now brought out a new and better edition, to which he 
added certain hymns and his own translation of the Gospel of 
Mark. This work was published in London in 1787. A few 
years later he translated and published the Anglican liturgy 
and a doctrinal primer.“ The late Dr. William M. Beau- 
champ, Episcopal clergyman, missionary to the Onondagas, 
and authority on Iroquois history and philology, pronounces 


“ Brant to Kirkland, March 8, 1792, Kirkland MSS. 

* Op. cit., p. 183. 

“Copy of the Prayer Book in Hamilton College Library; Stone, op. cit., II, 
287, and Appendix No. VI; Wood, op. cit., p. 128. For Kirkland’s part in the treaty 
of 1788 cf. “Deposition of S. Kirkland, Philadelphia, May 5, 1792,” in Kirkland MSS. 
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the Brant edition “superb.”*” But judge for yourself. The fol- 
lowing familiar passages will illustrate the nature of the book, 
which has the English version on one page, the Mohawk on 
the opposite. 

Mark 12:17 


And Jesus answering, said unto them, Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. And they mar- 


velled at him. 

Neoni Jesus tondahhadady waghfakaweahhaghse, Eghlts-hitsyade- 
weandeghdas ne Cesar ne Tfinakarihhédeadse ne raouhha raweaniyouh 
Cesar, neoni ne Niyoh ne Tfinakarihhddedse nene Niyoh raweaniyouh. 
Neoni ronouhha wahhoewaneghragouh. 


First STANZA OF “VENI CREATOR” 
Come, Holy Ghost, Creator,Come; Ka ro Ro ni gough yough stouh, 


Inspire the souls of Thine, Ne Sa kwen yat ni yoh, 
Till ev’ry heart which thou hast Oni a gwe gonh tak we yeghs 
made Sa wea na do geagh ty. 


Is filled with Grace Divine. 


General Henry Knox, Secretary of War, asked Kirkland, 
during the winter of 1791-92, to invite Brant to visit Phila- 
delphia, with certain other chiefs dwelling on the American 
side of the Niagara. In extending this invitation, Kirkland 
told Brant of his plan for civilizing the Indians, especially by 
means of what we should call agricultural schools. In discuss- 
ing the plan in his journal Kirkland remarked that most In- 
dians put into white schools “were obliged for the sake of sub- 
sistence, to resume the savage mode of life afterward, Captain 
Joseph Brant excepted.” Replying to the invitation Brant ex- 
pressed cordial approbation of Kirkland’s plan and offered his 
assistance, saying, “If doing good deeds will render a person 
fit for the kgdm of Heaven, accomplishing this Xian like de- 
sirable business of civilization merits and will render his (or 
their) names famous to posterity.’“° Brant did not go to 

“ History of the New York Iroquois, p. 372. 

“ Knox to Kirkland, December 20, 1791; Kirkland to Brant, January 3, Jan- 


urary 7, 1792; Kirkland MSS; Kirkland’s Journal for January 14, 1789; Brant to 
Kirkland, February 4, 1792, Ibbotson and North, op. cit., pp. 26-41. 
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Philadelphia until the summer, but while Kirkland was as- 
sisting federal commissioners in a conference with Iroquois 
chiefs, on the Genesee River in western New York, Brant 
attended—perhaps assembled—a conference of others on 
Buffalo Creek. He then proceeded to invite Kirkland, the 
commissioners, and the chiefs at Genesee to come to Buffalo 
for a joint conference. Kirkland was too astute to let Brant 
put his council in an undignified position, or to sow dissention 
in it. A polite reply told the Buffalo group, in effect, if they 
wished to confer with that at Genesee, to come thither. Even 
so, Chief Hendrick Aupaumut, a Stockbridge Indian, thought 
Kirkland had “too much charity” for Brant, whom he (Hen- 
drick ) did not trust.’ 

Brant was extremely anxious to have a regular rector at 
his Mohawk church. For a while he was pleased to have oc- 
casional visits from his old friend Stuart, but as that divine 
also had charge of a church at the other end of Lake Ontario, 
his visits were necessarily few and irregular.** After many and 
vain appeals to Sir John Johnson, to the Chief Justice, and to 
the Bishop of Canada for a regular pastor, Brant addressed a 
letter on this subject to Aaron Burr, of all people! He des- 
canted upon the importance of the “establishment and en- 
largement of civilization and Christianity amongst the na- 
tives.” ‘As religion and morality respect mankind at large, 
without any reference to the boundaries of civil government,” 
he felt sure Burr would approve his plan, which was to secure 
a missionary from some bishop in the United States. He also 
corresponded with clergymen of various denominations, in 
both Canada and the United States—and often entertained 
itinerant clergy at his home. Evidently he was not so violent 


“ Kirkland to Knox, February 13; to Brant, March 16; Knox to Kirkland, 
April 21; to Brant, March 16; Brant to Kirkland, February 4; Aupaumut to Tim- 
othy Pickering, February 18; Kirkland MSS; Knox to Brant, February 25, April 
23; Brant to Knox, March 20, 27; Stone, op. cit., II, 321-26; H. N. Davidson, 
Muh-He-Ka-Ne-Ok, a History of the Stockbridge Nation (Milwaukee, 1893), pp. 
19-20. 

“W.L. Grant, History of Canada (Montreal, 1923), pp. 168-69. 
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a sectarian as in 1775. His efforts came to nought, for it was 
not until he had been dead fifteen years that the Grand River 
Indians secured a resident pastor.” 

Among the more or less religious duties which Brant took 
upon himself was that of conducting ceremonies of condolence 
and delivering the inevitable oration upon such an occasion, 
opening and closing it with allusions or appeals to the “Great 
Spirit.” 

In the last letter from Brant found in Kirkland’s papers, 
Thayendanegea refers to his prayer book and expresses the 
hope that he may bring out a revision of it. One of his biog- 
raphers asserts that he had saved Kirkland’s life from the 
fury of the Indians, at the outbreak of the Revolution. This 
I have been unable to substantiate, but if so, it must have 
been a source of considerable satisfaction to Brant in this 
semi-religious and wholly amicable correspondence of his de- 
clining years. For both he and Kirkland had forgotten their 
former politico-religious enmity and addressed each other in 
the friendliest manner. Brant also renewed his correspond- 
ence with the Wheelocks and sent two of his sons to Presi- 
dent John Wheelock—Eleazar died in 1779—urging him to 
educate them in “piety and virtue.’ 

Knowing the ease with which the Indian succumbs to the 
drink habit, and recalling the innumerable temptations Brant 
must have had, it speaks well for his strength of character that 
he not only remained sober, but sought to keep liquor away 
from his Grand River colony. 

To an unknown correspondent he wrote at great length 
about imprisonment for debt. In part, he expressed himself to 
this effect: 

“ Brant to Burr, May 7, 1800; Stone, op. cit., II, 436; cf. also pp. 438-41, and 
Wood, op. cit., p. 130. 

© Stone, op. cit., II, 451-52; Beauchamp, Civil, Religious and Mourning Coun- 
cils, etc., pp. 344, 351. 


* Brant to Kirkland, March 10, 1800, Kirkland MSS; Stone, op. cit., II, 469- 
79, 490; Chase, op. cit., I, 619. 
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I had rather die by the most severe tortures ever inflicted on this 
continent than to languish in one of your prisons for a single year. Great 
Spirit of the Universe!—do you call yourselves Christians? Does then 
the religion of Him whom you call your Saviour, inspire this spirit and 
lead to these practises? Surely no. It is recorded of him that a bruised 
reed he never broke. Cease, then, to call yourselves Christians, lest you 
publish to the world your hypocrisy. Cease, too, to call other nations sav- 
age, when you are tenfold more the children of cruelty than they.** 

Brant died near Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario, on No- 
vember 24, 1807. His biographers feel that whether or not he 
had a genuine religious faith, his religion did impel him to 
work for the moral and religious welfare of his people.”* So we 
may fittingly close this study with the words of a Canadian 
historian: “Altruism is absent from the Indian character. 
Yet Brant’s last words were for his race: ‘Have pity upon the 
poor Indians; if you can get any influence with the great, en- 
deavour to do them all the good you can.’””” 

* Stone, op. cit., II, 482-83. 

* Wood, op. cit., p. 139; Stone, op. cit., II, 499. 

“Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., IV, 713. 
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that it is a hopeless task to attempt to write a life or his- 

tory of Jesus in any approved sense of these terms. The 
materials for such a study are totally inadequate. Yet it is 
equally true that there seems little reason to believe that men 
will ever forego the attempt. Perhaps the very fact of the in- 
superable difficulties lends enthusiasm to the task. And so 
biographies and near-biographies are appearing with bewilder- 
ing regularity. It cannot be done, so we try to do it. In all of 
them, with the possible exception of those perpetrated for 
financial or other reasons and so content to reaffirm the old 
shibboleths with complete unconcern for the results of a cen- 
tury and a half of study, one desire may be clearly seen: to 
find the satisfactory key for the questions, What is original in 
the Gospels? Who, then, was Jesus and what did he do? 

During the Middle Ages and down to the time of the Prot- 
estant Reformation there was little uncertainty. This key with 
several others was on the key ring of the church. The fact 
that Anna and Veronica were not mentioned in the Gospels 
ensconced in the New Testament was of small concern. Did 
not the tradition of the church affirm that the one had been 
the mother of the Virgin, that the other had wiped the face of 
Jesus as he passed along the Via Dolorosa? In the face of such 
authority what uncertainty was possible? 

The Reformation, whatever else it may have done, trans- 
ferred the seat of authority from the voice of the church to the 
Scriptures. The sources of information for the earthly life of 
Jesus were the four canonical Gospels. To repeat a convenient 
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and often used phrase, canonicity insured historicity. But 
settled problems have an embarrassing habit of speedily be- 
coming unsettled. The birth of new ideas, the Copernican 
theory of the universe, the physical doctrines of Descartes and 
Newton, the philosophical views of Hobbes and Locke, all 
contributed to unleash new questions and interests, and soon 
doubts and denials of the traditional picture of Jesus in the 
Gospels made perfectly clear that canonicity, whatever it 
might do, did not insure historicity. 

All this necessitated a closer study of the records, and by 
the middle of the last century a definite advance had taken 
place. It became increasingly clear that the Synoptic Gospels 
and John could not be focused in the same picture. To look at 
Jesus through them simultaneously was like looking through 
a field glass containing different lenses. Opinions differed as to 
which was the more valuable historically, but gradually the 
tide turned in favor of the Synoptists. Jesus had not habitual- 
ly discoursed on the one great theme, himself, but rather had 
been content to stress in parable and otherwise the “kingdom,” 
although quite conscious, of course, that he would be its king. 
During these years detailed and critical comparison of the 
three Synoptists had gone on apace. Gradually in spite of pro- 
longed debate and decided opposition it became generally 
recognized that the riddle of the mutual relationship of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke‘could be solved only on the assumption 
that Matthew and Luke had drawn substantially from Mark, 
rather than having supplied the materials from which a later 
epitomizer had drawn. And since much common material re- 
mained in Matthew and Luke after the Marcan material had 
been subtracted, a second source, largely discourse, anterior 
to them both from which they had drawn was obvious. These 
conclusions tended automatically to transfer to the Marcan 
and common discourse material the halo of historicity. The 
only justification for this résumé of story almost universal- 
ly known is the desire to emphasize the fact that the quest 
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through the years for the part of the story of which we may 
say, ‘This at least is certain,” has resulted in a very appreci- 
able reduction of the size of the statue of Jesus. In the so- 
called liberal Jesus the figure once colossal has shrunk not only 
to heroic but to life-size. 

In the course of the quest for a certain answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Who was Jesus?” it was but natural that the companion 
query, “Who did he think he was?” should arise. The explicit 
answer of the creeds, ‘‘Very God of very God,” had long since 
given way to the assurance that he was and had asserted that 
he was the coming deliverer of Israel. Was not all Israel look- 
ing forward to the coming of the Messiah? Must not anyone 
who felt that he had a message for the nation assume, however 
unwillingly, this rdle? Renan had deplored the fact that Jesus 
had yielded to this fatal lure; Bousset had agreed, but had felt 
that there was no other path open for Jesus if he were to gain a 
hearing. But now doubts were being expressed. Much of the 
eschatological material which was considered part of “the Mes- 
sianic expectation” was extremely distasteful to many advo- 
cates of the liberal Jesus. Wrede, by no means a sympathizer 
with the proponents for the liberal Jesus, had yet concurred 
that while we could never know who Jesus really was—our 
sources were far too fragmentary and unreliable for that—we 
might be very sure that the whole circle of Messianism was 
alien to him, a garment imposed upon him by the later church. 
So any quest for him must start by excluding all this material 
resolutely. 

Another voice was now being heard. Schweitzer, the bril- 
liant privat-dozent of Strassburg, found himself in harmony 
with Wrede’s opposition to the reconstructed liberal Jesus as a 
figment of the nineteenth-century imagination but for antip- 
odal reasons. Far from being alien to Jesus, Messianism with 
all its apocalypticism and eschatology was his one concern. It 
might be alien to us, it was not to him. Along these lines and 
these alone could we rediscover Jesus. And thus the more vo- 
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ciferous Schweitzer reaffirmed the earlier views of Johannes 
Weiss and extended them from the circle of Jesus’ teaching to 
embrace the whole of his career. 

These views have never won wide assent. In Germany 
they had been entirely discounted, while in England and Amer- 
ica, though supported by occasional champions, the feeling 
that such a Jesus as Schweitzer paints—and whom he is serv- 
ing in equatorial Africa—is a misguided, if not actually insane, 
enthusiast has tended to make them generally unacceptable. 
Recent work on the nature of Judaism has lessened confidence 
in the usual view that a) Israe) was eagerly awaiting the com- 
ing of the deliverer, and has made it extremely probable that 
we have been most unwise in blending together the various 
notes of expectation for the future into one composite picture. 
Rather, many men, many minds, and for very many the Mes- 
siah, in any form, appears to have been conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. The significance of this is very great. Ii this be the case, 
the view that Jesus needs must have assumed the position of 
Messiah even though his conception of it was far different than 
those of his fellows, for only so could he have gained a hearing, 
is seen to be based on the decided misconception that there 
was one Messianic program for the future and that any figure 
who heralded the future must identify himself herein. 

The weakness of the thoroughgoing eschatology of Schweit- 
zer was not that he made the near catastrophic end of the age 
and the speedy appearance of the supernatural Son of Man 
the one significant element in Jesus’ thought, but that he 
thought that this demanded that Jesus conceive himself to be 
this Son of Man. The two key passages usually cited as evi- 
dence of Jesus’ acceptance of the rdle of Son of Man and con- 
sequent claim to authority, namely, that the Son of Man has 
authority to forgive sins’ and ts lord of the Sabbath’ are seen 
more probably to be understood as misunderstandings of the 


* Mark 2:1-12; Matt. 9:1-8; Luke 5: 17-26. 


? Mark 2:27-28; Matt. 12:8; Luke 6:5. 
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Aramaic word of Jesus, and consequently rendered into Greek 
with such faithfulness as to destroy the original meaning. 
Other instances occur in which the evangelists, confident that 
Jesus habitually referred to himself in this enigmatic way, ap- 
parently substituted Son of Man for the original “T.”” Because 
of this some have argued that the phrase Son of Man was 
never found on Jesus’ lips, but that it is everywhere due to the 
later christological speculations. A more probable explanation 
would seem to be that while Jesus constantly spoke of the near 
approach of this supernatural figure there seems little or no 
reason to fee) that he meant his hearers to think he was re- 
ferring to himself. One example may suffice. Jesus is repre- 
sented by Mark to have said, “For whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him, when he 
cometh in the glory of dis Father with the holy angels.”* Aside 
from traditional interpretation there seems little reason for 
identifying the first and third persons. And so another large 
block of building materia] when tapped with the hammer gives 
forth a warning sound, and another support for the authority 
of Jesus is removed. 

In the now classic article, “Gospels,” in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Professor Schmiedel urged as the criterion of genuine- 
ness those passages which from their nature and implications 
could not possibly be conceived as having been produced by 
Jesus’ later worshipers. Many have spoken of these nine “‘pil- 
Jar passages’” as if Schmiede) had declared that they alone 
were genuine—a position, of course, which he expressly de- 
nied. Although confessedly this criterion is based on the prin- 
ciple that a passage must be considered guilty until it proves 
itself innocent, on the whole it has proved the most trust- 


* A particularly glaring example is found in the Matthean form of the question 
at Caesarea Philippi (16:13) where the substitution of Son of Man for Mark’s “I” 
renders the question senseless. 

* Mark 8: 38. 


* For the list see Encyclopedia Biblica, pp. 1881-83. 
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worthy and is, in one form or another, the basis of most recent 
critical studies. 

This underlying principle to which Schmiedel appealed has 
lately made its appearance in quite different dress, Form- 
geschichte, or as it is known in America, form-history or form- 
criticism. By an analysis of the Gospels and a classification of 
the sayings and narratives as paradigms, exhortations, legends, 
its sponsors have sought to account for the rise of the material 
in accord with the needs and desires of the early groups in the 
situation which confronted them. Accordingly the significant 
question for the form-historian is: What is the relation of this 
incident or saying to the life of the community that framed it?” 

This phase of investigation is highly important and has al- 
ready led to real results, but because of its value it is extremely 
liable to become one-sided. It may easily tend to mean, what- 
ever is seen to have been of value to the early church they pro- 
duced. It is not only conceivable but demonstrable that the 
framers of our Gospels—and their sources as well—selected 
the material which they felt would be of value for the purposes 
in hand and often freely revamped and altered it to make it 
more acceptable. As a recent writer has phrased it, 

. . . . It was especially in point to recall controversies between 
Jesus and his adversaries, and to note that he had virtually eliminated 
the distinction between clean and unclean meats [Mark 7:1-23]. Or, 
again, wearied by the struggle to save a world that responded none too 
eagerly to the Christian message, a discouraged congregation revived its 
drooping spirits by reciting a parable of Jesus likening the Kingdom of 
God to a diminutive mustard seed growing from small beginnings into a 
plant with great branches [Mark 4:30-32].’ 
The introduction of the dialogue between Jesus and John at 
the time of the baptism (Matt. 3:14, 15) and the suppression 
of the inconvenient words of Mark “unto remission of sins” 
are palpably later Christian touches, obvious in their purpose; 

°Cf. Easton, The Gospel before the Gospels, p. 32. This volume provides the 
most thorough discussion of Formgeschichte in English. 

"Case, Jesus: A New Biography, pp. 107 f. 
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but recognition of this shoud not blind us to the fact that an 
inconvenient story such as that of the baptism of Jesus can 
hardly be seen as framed for purposes however practical by a 
group of worshippers who reckoned him as sinless and stand- 
ing in no need of repentance. One would hardly err in classing 
this incident along with the other “pillars.” Similarly many of 
the parables have been touched up and placed in quite artificial 
contexts, but their unity is a strong deterrent to composite au- 
thorship, while their quality is quite different from those pre- 
served in the works of other paradigm-makers. Considerable 
material on the other hand is quite evidently the production of 
the church. The two Matthean references” to the church are 
usually cited as examples. Rash, indeed, would one be to deny 
that these reflect the attitude of the early church, and that the 
latter at least is a primitive bit of church polity. Yet it is not 
without interest to observe that the former of the two is a sim- 
ple revamping and tacit correction of the Marcan parallel, 
while the latter may well be a ‘“‘churchly” application of the 
word to Peter that a brother was to forgive until seventy times 
seven.” The significant thing is not that the evangelist altered 
the primitive demand into a form better adapted to church 
use, but that he utilized it at all and, more than that, that he 
appended it in its earlier dress to negate his own admonition. 

All this should warn against the hasty assumption that be- 
cause the evangelists and their sources exercised considerable 
freedom in their choice and use of material accordingly all that 
is seen to be of value they produced. The nine “difficult” pas- 
sages isolated by Schmiedel, and as has been suggested the list 
is not complete, make perfectly evident that the church did 
preserve at least some genuine incidents and sayings. It would 
certainly be fantastic to assume that they saved only what 
they did not like! 

The quest for the unimpeachably original data has result- 
ed in such a constant whittling down of the figure of Jesus that 


* Matt. 16:17-19; 18: 15-18. ® Matt. 18:21, 22; cf. Luke 17:3, 4. 
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it would almost seem as if he had been the one insignificant ele- 
ment in the thinking of the earliest groups, and that it was not 
until men had nearly forgotten him that for some reason they 
decided to restore him to the picture, and having no reliable in- 
formation constructed him de novo. 

Yet after all was not Jesus the start of the new adventure 
in religion? Was he not the initial fact in the new enterprise? 
This is by no means intended to mean that Christianity could 
not have got under way without a historical founder. The con- 
temporary oriental religions and syncretistic cults do not seem 
to have been hampered by the fact that Isis or Mithras had 
not actually trod the earth. Nor is the oft-repeated argument 
that the triumph of Christianity over her rivals and her con- 
tinued increase in strength and numbers prove the historic fact 
of Jesus’ existence valid. To argue that Christianity triumphed 
over Mithraism because Jesus was a historic individual and 
Mithras was not is no more tenable than to assert that the Ro- 
man empire fell because of her moral collapse. Not that Chris- 
tianity could not, but that as a matter of fact it did not. 

Although efforts to prove the historical fact of Jesus’ exist- 
ence usually fail, for clear external (non-partisan) evidence of 
unquestionable integrity is entirely wanting, the character and 
nature of the Gospels themselves have made it unthinkable to 
scholars acquainted with the nature of this evidence and its 
implications that this fact may be explained away. Matthew’s 
oft-repeated formula, “It has been said of old, but I say unto 
you,” is probably due to his view that Christianity is a new 
law and that the Kingdom of Heaven is synonymous with the 
Christian church rather than to a verbal fidelity to the teaching 
of Jesus. Nevertheless there seems little reason to question the 
judgment of Mark that his hearers were astonished “for he 
taught them as having authority.’””"° When we are tempted to 
reduce Jesus to a voice crying in the wilderness, ‘“‘The King- 
dom of God is at hand,” we are confronted with the stubborn 


* Mark 1:22. 
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fact of the postcrucifixion history. For some reason the despair 
of his followers yielded. Surely not because he had prophesied 
his death and resurrection, for then in place of dismay must 
have been joy. Hardly on the basis of supernatural appear- 
ances. Is not the most reasonable explanation concealed in the 
mystery of personality? The power of his personality was 
such that they became convinced that even death itself could 
be more easily defeated than he. In the endless discussions of 
Jesus this one most promising clue is the one consistently dis- 
regarded. 

A recognition of this contact between Jesus and his follow- 
ers tends to correct an overemphasis. The ignorance and un- 
receptiveness of Jesus’ immediate disciples has been decidedly 
overplayed.’ Too often they have been represented as com- 
pletely misunderstanding the nature of Jesus’ message and so 
garbling it beyond recognition. And this has often been most 
convenient. Each age with its own interests and problems has 
seen in Jesus the champion and advocate of its own views. 
Jesus’ adherence had not been recognized because his disciples 
had failed to comprehend him. All the schemes and experi- 
ments that proved abortive in the early church, the ideas and 
expectations that flourished at first but which proved unwork- 
able—these we have been wont to consider “early modifica- 
tions or corruptions of the simple message of Jesus.”” Not only 
does this reduce the intelligence of his followers to near the 
vanishing point but brings into decided question the ability of 
Jesus to express himself in intelligible speech. Certainly the 
parables convey no such impression. Is it not more probable 
that instead of failing to understand him his hearers under- 
stood him all too well, and that as the years went by and later 
worshipers developed a more advanced christology the latter 
substituted their notions about him for what he himself had 
said or implied? 


* Of course this is a deliberate literary device of the Fourth Gospel, and also of 
later Christian writings, as the Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of the Apostles. 
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Is it not at least inherently probable that the early follow- 
ers of Jesus when confronted by their self-imposed task of 
carrying on his work after his death should have been decided- 
ly influenced in their course of action not only by what he had 
done but by what he had taught? It is customary to examine 
the Gospels for the purpose of isolating material which reflects 
church use and which seems more appropriate to the day of 
the evangelists than to that of Jesus. Is it not worth while con- 
sidering whether we may not examine Acts with equal pro- 
priety for evidence which will throw light on passages in the 
Gospels and aid in the determination of what is “suitable to 
the distinctive environment of Jesus”? In the present study 
there is opportunity only for sinking a few trial shafts. 

One point on which there seems to be tolerable agreement 
among students of the New Testament is that we find in Acts 
an early experiment in communism. This has been challenged, 
but mostly on sentimental grounds. The question arises: Why 
did the Church try this experiment? In this connection is not 
Jesus’ word to the rich young man to sell his goods and give his 
proceeds to the poor of significance? His concern is apparent- 
ly not for the poor but for the young man himself. Riches 
were an insuperable bar to an attempt to gain the great boon 
of life—entrance into the Kingdom. Since all things were pos- 
sible for God, it was possible that there might be an exception, 
but his teaching is explicit that as a general thing riches were a 
sore handicap. We have been wont to tone down this clear 
word and to make it a special diagnosis for this man, but surely 
the evangelists give little support to this attempt to side-step 
an unpleasant truth. Matthew recognizes the severity of the 
teaching and as often tones down the clear word, “One thing 
thou lackest,” into “If thou wouldest be perfect.”” Have we not 
here an early attempt to adapt the uncompromising teaching 
of Jesus, which was not intended as a social panacea in a so- 
ciety long to continue, but as a means of gaining admittance to 
the fast-approaching Kingdom, to be a dictum of morality in 
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the early church? We have attempted to get away from the 
clear teaching by emphasizing the evil of “trust in riches,” but 
does that do justice to Jesus’ view? We recognize that were 
men to follow the instructions not alone to the rich ruler, but 
as recorded in the Sermon on the Mount—‘“‘And if any man 
would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also . . . . give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away’”—it 
would be the collapse of society. But does that justify us in 
making Jesus sponsor our ideas? If life were to continue but a 
short time, it might be an admirable procedure.” 

Is it not more probable that the experiment recounted in 
Acts is to be seen as a consistent attempt to put this teaching 
into practice rather than that de novo the church decided on 
this policy and that different writers later deftly inserted such 
teaching into Jesus’ mouth? This probability is heightened by 
the fact that at the time the Gospels were framed this Jerusa- 
lem experiment had apparently long since collapsed,’* never to 
be repeated. It would appear that the record of this experi- 
ence would serve as confirmatory evidence for the accuracy of 
the Gospels regarding Jesus’ attitude toward wealth. Distrust 
of the rich and greater confidence in the poor may well have 
been forced upon him by the hostility of the former, who not 
unnaturally looked askance at the teaching of an impending 
change, even though it was to be brought about by an act of 
God. Is it not natural that among those who had nothing to 
lose and everything to gain such a teaching should have been 
most acceptable? 

Another apparent characteristic of the early group was the 
expectation of a speedy and spectacular end of the present age 
and the dawn of a new age. This would be coincident with if 

™” For a fuller discussion of this point see an article by the present writer, “The 
Essential Principles of Christian Morality as gathered from the New Testament,” 
Crozer Quarterly, V, No. 3 (July, 1928), esp. 280-89. 


* Cf. also Shepherd of Hermas, Sim. 2, 1-10, for the very different attitude to- 
ward wealth held by a practical pastor of the second century. 
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not actually brought about by the return or second coming of 
Christ. That this was the view of the earliest group is so clear 
not alone from Acts but from the letters of Paul that argument 
would appear unnecessary. How, then, did this view arise so 
speedily in the newly founded group? When we turn to the 
Gospels we find a perfectly reasonable explanation. In the va- 
rious strata of the tradition is found the clear intimation that 
Jesus had heralded the near approach of the end of the age and 
the appearance of the Son of Man in the lifetime of his hear- 
ers. It is extremely difficult to conceive of later generations 
putting such statements into the mouth of Jesus at a time 
when his generation had passed away and the expected com- 
ing was constantly receding into the future. On the other 
hand, that Jesus had prophesied his own death and resurrec- 
tion, as suggested in the foregoing, seems hardly probable. Is 
it not rather that his followers, after the first despair caused by 
the disastrous events of the fatal Passover, in the flush of their 
new confidence make the daring identification of their leader 
with the supernatural figure of whom he had been so wont to 
speak as coming in the immediate future? Had he not tri- 
umphed over death? Was he not now in heaven? Would not 
the spectacular advent of the Son of Man be in reality then his 
return to them? Some such explanation would account for the 
preservation in the Gospels of these references, extremely em- 
barrassing, if considered arising at a time when they could 
never be fulfilled; and would account for the immediate rise of 
the expectation of the second advent in the early church. 

It has long been recognized that the decisive objection to 
considering Matthew’s “Great Commission” as spoken by 
Jesus is the attitude of the early Jerusalem group, attested not 
alone by Acts but by Paul. Does not this attitude further 
authenticate the picture in the Gospels of Jesus concerning 
himself exclusively with his Jewish hearers? The author of the 
Third Gospel might read back to Jesus the view of the later 
church after it had discovered the need of a broader field of 
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endeavor, yet does not the story he himself tells in the first 
fifteen chapters of Acts reveal that this is a result of his en- 
deavor to give a logically connected’ account of the rise and 
development of the new movement? 

One more illustration of the use of Acts as a criterion for 
the genuineness of the gospel accounts of Jesus may be cited. 
It is reasonably clear that one of the characteristics of the 
early followers of Jesus was their belief that from time to time 
they were especially endowed with the Holy Spirit and thus 
enabled to do wonderful deeds. It is often asserted that their 
conception was that this power was a permanent endowment 
which had come to them from Jesus. Yet one receives the im- 
pression from reading Acts that while the author meant that 
the Spirit had first come upon them at Pentecost, yet in crises 
they received a special endowment of it. “Then Peter, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, said unto them... .””* “And when 
they had prayed, the place was shaken wherein they were 
gathered together; and they were all filled with the Holy Spir- 
it, and they spake the word of God with boldness.’ “But 
Saul... . filled with the Holy Spirit, fastened his eyes on 
him, and said . . . .” (then follows the miraculous blinding 
of Elymas).”* 

But whether this be the case or not it is apparent that the 
author represents the Holy Spirit as being principally if not 
entirely concerned in enabling its recipients to undergo emo- 
tional excitement, such as glossolalia, to perform miracles, and 
to do other wonderful deeds. And it is also clear that it was 


* And thus his form of the “great commission,” Luke 24 : 46-49 

*Te., xabeéjs Luke 1:3. 

* Acts 4:8. Is it hypercriticism to suggest that mAnoOels is not to be considered 
as the equivalent of the perfect participle but is used to express action antecedent to 
the action of the main verb? Of course if Professor Torrey be right in his view of 
an Aramaic original, the point of this grammatical nicety would disappear. 

* Acts 4:31. Observe the use of tenses, érAjoOnoav .... é\ddouv ... . and 
contrast érAnpodvro (Acts 13:52). 

Acts 13 79, 
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conceived to have come from Jesus. In fact once it is expressly 
called “the Spirit of Jesus.””” He had sent it to them from 
heaven whither he had gone. John 20:22 gives a different ver- 
sion of the way it had come, but agrees that Jesus was the 
source of it. 

Are we to assume that this belief that the Spirit had been 
present in the early church was the product of later Christian 
imagination and that accordingly it was arbitrarily traced 
back to Jesus, or that it was due to the belief of the immediate 
followers of Jesus that he had possessed the Spirit, and as Eli- 
jah’s spirit had passed to Elisha so their Master’s spirit had 
come upon them? In the Synoptists we find a puzzling situa- 
tion. Apparently direct reference to Jesus’ contact with the 
Holy Spirit was rare in the primary tradition, and the few 
cases that do occur may with fair probability, as a recent 
writer has pointed out,” be explained as a later modification. 
Yet it is equally clear that aside from direct mention of ‘Spir- 
it” there is a decided undercurrent of such material and that 
the confidence which Jesus seems to have had and which he 
aroused in his followers is most naturally explained along these 
lines. 

The Beelzebub” incident affords a possible clue. Jesus’ 
opponents charge him with casting out demons through the 
power of Bee)zebub, prince of the demons. Jesus retorts that 
such a charge is blasphemy. Not apparently because they are 
speaking disparagingly of him, but because they are ascribing 
to the power of Satan what has actually been performed by the 
Spirit of God. Matthew appends to Mark’s, “Verily I say unto 
you, Al) their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
their blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme,”’ 
the Q tradition, “And whosoever sha)) speak a word against 
the Son of Man, it sha)) be forgiven him.” Js not this refer- 

® Acts 1627. 

” Windisch, “Jesus und der Geist,” Studies in Early Christionity, edited by S. J. 


Case (1928), pp. 207-36. 


* Mark 3: 19-30, * Matt, 12532, 
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ence to the Son of Man to be explained as an early change 
of “me” into the Christian equivalent, “Son of Man’? As 
Schmiedel pointed out, it is hardly to be conceived that the 
Church originated a saying that blasphemy against Jesus, the 
Lord, was a venial sin. It may be frankly confessed that great- 
er confidence in this interpretation would be felt if the direct 
reference to “Son of Man” or “‘me” were also preserved in 
Mark, but since it seems to be a quite correct interpretation of 
Jesus’ meaning as given in Mark, Matthew’s combination of 
Mark and Q would appear to be a tolerably faithful report of 
what Jesus meant to express.”™* 

As suggested in an earlier paragraph, the course of histor- 
ical criticism has resulted in raising serious doubts that Jesus 
either asserted that he was or even thought that he was either 
the expected scion of David or supernatural Son of Man: yet 
in spite of this remains the impression that he had implicit con- 
fidence in the truth of his message and proclaimed it uncom- 
promisingly as the plan of God for the future. Is not the most 
natural explanation of this the one preserved in the Gospels 
themselves, namely, that he was a prophet? This was appar- 
ently the impression he made on his hearers. Is it not probable 
that this impression was due to his own belief? Ii this be ad- 
mitted, it would appear to follow that he must have believed 
himself to be inspired by the Holy Spirit, for in the thinking of 
Judaism the Holy Spirit is specifically the spirit of prophecy. 
“All the prophets spoke by the holy spirit. The holy spirit is so 
specifically prophetic inspiration that when Haggai, Zecha- 


*” Mark’s “sons of men” (rots viots rav dvOpiawr) 3:28 altered by Matthew into 
“men” (rots évOpaHrots) 12:31 is intriguing as perhaps suggesting a possible clue. If 
we are to accept the view championed by some scholars including Easton (The Gos- 


pel according to St. Luke) that Mark used Q might we not wonder if Mark’s rots 
viots Trav avOowawv did not stand in Q and in turn give rise to the precanonica) a)- 
teration of éu00 (éué) into the conventional periphrasis? While this is at best highly 
speculative, it is yet worth noting that in the passage concerning the forgiveness of 
sin, already discussed, Matthew (9:8) has the tantalizing “such authority unto men” 
(rots &yOpwmmors) which apparently preserves a trace of the original significance. 
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riah, and Malachi, the last prophets, died, the holy spirit de- 


parted from Israel.’”** 


Once more God was speaking to his people in the old and 
accredited way. The prophet ike unto Moses long expected 


had now appeared. As the mouthpiece of God he uttered his 


clarion call, confident that it was not he but God who was call- 
ing men to repent and to watch for the appearance of the final 


Judge who would baptize the nation with a baptism of fire.”’ 
This passionate confidence may well have caused him to ap- 
pear ‘“‘beside himself.’”’ To his opponents it would be the frenzy 


of a man possessed by an evil spirit: to his followers the mark 
of that divine madness that proclaimed the presence of God. 


To folk accustomed to explain everything out of the ordinary 


as the result of the presence of a daimon, good or bad, Jesus 
with his scathing denunciations and his impossible demands, 


his quieting power over the insane, his genial and kindly atti- 
tude to children and those in distress may well have seemed a 


most unusual and amazing figure, one from the past sent by 


God to herald a new age. In the light of this perhaps the enig- 
ma of the restored hope and confidence may not be so baffling, 


Then what more natural than the conviction after his de- 


parture that as they carried on his work the Spirit that haa in- 
spired him was guiding them, and hence the growing tradition, 
aided perhaps by the similar incident of Elijah and Elisha, 


that he had promised it to them? This might wel) cast more 
light on the perplexing story of the sending out of the twelve. 


The latter story would then be a simple reflection of the later 

*G. F. Moore, Judaism, I, 237. 

* That John the Baptist was transformed by Christianity from an independent 
preacher to the forerunner of Jesus can hardly be doubted. Nor is it improbable 
that his message has been made an essentially Christian message. For example, 
Matthew makes him utter precisely the same clarion call as did Jesus, “Repent ye; 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand” (Matt. 3:2; 4:17). The special teaching 
preserved in Luke 3: 10-14 is surprisingly like to that of Jesus (cf. especially, “He 
that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath food, 
let him do likewise’). The question arises whether after all the picture of John 
heralding the advent of the greater one who will baptize in fire is not actually that 
of Jesus heralding the advent of the Son of Man, the final Judge. The baptism in 
the Holy Spirit would thus be a Christian touch after the view had arisen that the 
spirit had come from Jesus. 


_ _ -— -_— _ iin, _— 
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belief that Jesus had promised his Spirit to his followers, and 


that as they were now doing so had their predecessors done in 


the days of his flesh. 
Then the difficulty that although there is not more fre- 


quent reference to the Spirit and Jesus in the Synoptists yet 


more subtle intimations of this connection abound might we)) 
be explained with Windisch,” that while in fact Jesus had been 


what might rightly be styled a Pneumatiker this quality was 


later obscured out of repugnance on the part of his worship- 
ers, as a definite christology developed, to exp)ain his power 


on the basis of any external agency, even the Spirit of God. He 


did what he did and said what he said in his own right." Later, 


however, now that the view was we)) established that the 
church too possessed the Spirit, it was but natural to reintro- 


duce this element into the record, and to assert that the en- 
dowment had first been Jesus’ and that he had promised it to 


his followers. This process of elimination and restoration 


would a)} be seen in the interim between the crucifixion and the 
appearance oj the canonica) Gospels. ‘This would well account 


not only for the influence Jesus exerted upon his followers but 
also for the emergence of the belief among them that he had 


not leit them destitute. Accordingly, once again Acts would 


appear to give us aid in detecting genuine historic tradition in 
the gospel accounts, 

* Op. cit. 

"This tendency is illustrated by a passage in the curious Epistle of the Apostles 
which may be dated about 160 A. p. with a fair degree of probability: 

“For ye know that the ange) Gabrie) brought the message unto Mary, And we 
answered: Yea, Lord. He answered and said unto us: Remember ye not, then, that 
J said unto you a little while ago: I became an angel among the angels, and I be- 
came all things in all? We said unto him: Yea, Lord. Then answered he and said 
unto us: On that day whereon I took the form of the angel Gabriel, I appeared unto 
Mary and spoke with her. Her heart accepted me, and she believed (or She believed 
and laughed, £th.), and I formed myself and entered into her body. I became flesh, 
for I alone was a minister unto myself in that which concerned Mary (or I was 
mine own messenger, Zth.) in the appearance of the shape of an angel. For so must 
I needs (or, was I wont to) do” (chap. xiv). 

The only English translation of this work, which is preserved only in Coptic 
and Ethiopic, is that by M. R. James in his volume, The Apocryphal New’ Testa- 


ment, pp. 485-503. The above quotation is, of course, James’s rendering. 








RELIGION IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


MILLAR BURROWS 
Brown University 


O MANY colleges have been introducing courses of one 
sort or another in the field of religion, so many others 
are contemplating such a step, and so much is involved 

in it, that we may well pause and consider very thoughtfully 
the reasons for and against such an innovation. Of the making 
of new courses and departments there seems to be no end, 
though the students would agree unanimously that much 
study is a weariness of the flesh. Like the traffic problem of 
the cities, the situation with respect to the curriculum in our 
colleges has come to such a pass that it seems impossible to go 
farther without some kind of radical readjustment. Our pres- 
ent curriculums have come into being very much as Topsy did. 
Forces of which we were hardly aware have led to the addition 
of one subject after another, until what used to be considered 
the principal elements in a liberal education have been almost 
snowed under, and the list of courses offered presents an amaz- 
ing and bewildering embarrassment of riches. The chaos of 
the elective system has been the inevitable consequence, and 
as yet no plan of concentration has quite succeeded in bring- 
ing order out of it. Under such circumstances we should know 
what we are about before we bring in still another whole field 
of study, especially one involving such delicate issues as re- 
ligion. 

The arguments for making religion a college subject are of 
three kinds, reflecting three different conceptions of the nature 
and purpose of the curriculum. The first may be called, for 
convenience, the scientific argument, because it grows out of 
the scientific attitude toward truth. Religion is a complex of 
historical, sociological, psychological, and cultural phenomena 
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which, like any other facts, call for investigation and explana- 
tion. As a field for exploration and discovery, the pursuit of 
truth for truth’s sake, religion appeals to that intellectual cu- 
riosity which is, or should be, the primary motive of all schol- 
arly research. Modern study of the history, psychology, and 
philosophy of religion has arisen exactly as all the physical and 
social sciences arose, and claims admission to the college cur- 
riculum for the same reason that they sought and gained ad- 
mission. All this represents, so to speak, the university idea, 
the conception of education epitomized in Ezra Cornell’s fa- 
mous declaration, “I would found an institution where any 
person can find instruction in any study.” 

From this point of view nothing can be said against the in- 
clusion of religion which would not apply with equal force to 
any subject. In fact this conception obviously gives no ground 
for excluding any subject with which the human intellect can 
be concerned. And for the graduate school and the large uni- 
versity the ideal is both valid and inescapable. Facilities for 
exploring any subject about which any mind may fee! any 
curiosity should certainly be made available by the university. 
In this regard religion stands on the same plane as chemistry 
or history or philology. 

But the advocates of religion as a subject of undergraduate 
instruction are not content that courses should be added to the 
stock of wares exhibited in the university catalogue in order 
that the few students who are sufficiently interested may make 
a place for them in some corner of their overcrowded schedule. 
It is felt that religion must have a more integral part in the 
program of studies, and this feeling is based on what we may 
call (with apologies to the old philosophical arguments for 
theism) the moral argument. The college curriculum is not 
merely a mass of available courses. Its purpose is not primari- 
ly to satisfy curiosity but to provide an education, and educa- 
tion has come to be conceived, in the minds of those who are 
seriously concerned with it, in very comprehensive and am- 
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bitious terms. The fullest possible development and adjust- 
ment of personality for the sake of the most effective and sat- 
isfying participation in the life of society—nothing short of 
this is regarded as the true aim of school and college. Not only 
knowledge, therefore, but health and character are held to be 
essential. Character-building, indeed, has become something 
of a slogan, and it is certain that education without character 
is a curse, both to the individual and to society. College ad- 
ministrators and teachers are coming more and more to feel 
responsible for the moral health and growth of their students. 
Thus religion, as a generator of moral power and idealism, 
comes to be considered an indispensable factor in the educa- 
tional process, and college courses in religion are thought of, 
not as supplying a body of information, but as giving direction 
and power to the conduct of life. 

This difference in purpose, of course, carries with it a dif- 
ference in the content and method of teaching. It also raises 
certain difficulties which are not involved in the purely scien- 
tific approach. If moral power and guidance are to be derived 
from religion, it must not only be investigated; it must be ap- 
propriated. But religion is not something simple and isolated, 
which one either has or has not, and on the meaning of which 
all who have it are agreed. Strictly speaking there is no such 
thing as religion; there are religions, and there are many varie- 
ties of each religion. How can religion be imparted except by 
imparting a particular religion, and how can that be done with- 
out discriminating against other religions? Must we add to 
our faculties representatives of all the religions with which our 
students or their families are affiliated? Many institutions 
have attempted to proceed on some such basis as this, with 
more or less success, but would it not be better to let the 
churches attend to what is after all distinctively their func- 
tion? All things considered, the best way for the college to 
do its part in promoting the personal religious life of the stu- 
dents is probably, in most cases, to afford hearty and sympa- 
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thetic co-operation to the churches and other established re- 
ligious organizations rather than to assume the task of relig- 
ious education directly in its own classrooms. 

There is still another reason, however, for giving religion a 
place in the curriculum somewhat more prominent than that 
of a minor elective. This we may call the cultural argument. 
Doubtless we shall never again be able, as in the good old days, 
to specify definitely the subjects with which every gentleman 
must be familiar. There are so many subjects with equal 
claims to a place on the list that it would be far too extended 
for compression within the limits of a college course. Yet there 
is another and more practical way of considering the essential 
elements of a liberal education. Ignoring for the present all 
questions of subjects and departments and courses, we may 
say that the college ought to give its graduates the best possi- 
ble equipment and training for living intelligently. Now what- 
ever else this may involve (such as ability to think clearly and 
independently, power of self-expression, and some knowledge 
of our physical environment in so far as its laws determine our 
lives ), certainly intelligent living requires an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the major interests of mankind at large, the 
primary activities in which the human spirit finds expression 
and satisfaction, the things for which and by which men live 
and die gladly. 

No person, for example, can properly be said to have a 
liberal education in these days, no matter how much he may 
know of this or that, if he does not really understand the spirit 
of scientific research. He may not care to be a scientist him- 
self; the life devoted to scientific investigation may not par- 
ticularly appeal to him personally. But he should realize the 
enthusiasm for truth, the zest of discovery, the abnegation and 
discipline, the patience and perseverance which have made 
the achievements of modern science possible. He should know 
something of what these achievements are, beyond the obvious 
fact that we can move faster and see and hear farther than our 
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forefathers could. He should have some realization of the 
ways in which science has affected our whole conception of 
the universe in which we live and our relation to it. Without 
some such understanding of science as one of the major enter- 
prises of man, a liberal education is decidedly incomplete. 

No person can be said to have acquired culture, in any 
significant sense of that much abused term, unless he has 
learned to appreciate in some measure the outstanding results 
of man’s attempts to express his sense of the meaning of life 
through art and literature. He may not be an artist or an au- 
thor himself. He may not even find his own chief satisfaction 
in the enjoyment of books or pictures or concerts. But he 
should at least be able, without too much condescension, to 
sympathize with those who do find satisfaction in these things. 
So long as he thinks that all people who go to art museums 
and symphony concerts are either hypocrites or hopeless and 
incomprehensible ‘“‘nuts,” he falls short of the highest ideal of 
a cultured gentleman: he is not an ideal college alumnus. 

To these major interests of mankind must be added philos- 
ophy, government, economics, marriage and parenthood, and 
a few others, but the list is not long. Whatever else should be 
included, however, certainly religion has always been one of 
the foremost objects of human aspiration and devotion, one of 
the principal factors in the life of individuals and nations in all 
ages and climes. One who knows nothing of religion, or has 
false notions concerning it, cannot understand his fellow-men 
or the social order of which he is himself a part. He is as far 
from being able to conduct his life intelligently as one who has 
no knowledge of government or of literature. A prominent 
scientist in one of our largest universities, discussing recently 
the section on religion in his course in the history of science, 
said, “I am as anxious to stop the production of second-rate 
scientists who do not understand religion as I am to stop the 
production of second-rate religionists who do not understand 
science.” 
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A course designed to give an understanding of religion as 
one of the major interests of mankind will be as free from prej- 
udice and partiality as any piece of research from the purely 
scientific standpoint. Yet it will not be detached and imper- 
sonal, for appreciation will be emphasized as much as knowl- 
edge. And while it will not have the immediate moral purpose 
of religious education, it will help to promote that purpose by 
removing the prejudices which frequently arise from false 
conceptions of religion or from unfortunate personal expe- 
riences with narrow and dogmatic forms of religion. The pri- 
mary aim of the course, however, will be to present the truth 
regarding religion so that its place in the life of individuals 
and groups will be accurately perceived, its values and its 
dangers will be clearly seen, and even the student who has no 
personal interest in religion will be able to understand what it 
means to religious people. Through this course the college will 
endeavor to make sure that none of its students shall go out 
into the world with distorted ideas of religion or without being 
aware of its importance to the race. 

It may be said, of course, that this can be accomplished 
without special courses in religion. In history, sociology, phi- 
losophy, and literature the student is constantly encountering 
religious ideas and institutions. If these subjects are adequate- 
ly presented he can hardly fail to realize the importance of the 
part which religion plays in the life of mankind. Against this it 
is not pertinent to argue that professors of sociology and liter- 
ature are sometimes prejudiced against religion, for if that be 
so the remedy is to be sought in the departments of sociology 
and literature, not in an agency of counter-propaganda set up 
to offset their influence. Incidentally courses in religion itself 
may be so taught as to produce negative and destructive im- 
pressions: even biblical literature has sometimes been held 
responsible for the shipwreck of a student’s faith. Undoubted- 
ly religion does appear in various aspects within many of the 
other subjects of instruction, and it might be possible, if all 
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the departments concerned definitely adopted this as their 
purpose, to convey through the existing courses a fairly ade- 
quate conception of the nature and significance of religion. 

But at best the ideas produced in this way will be partial 
and unconnected. Where will the student get any synthesis 
of the various aspects under which religion appears in his 
courses? The religion of which he hears in his philosophy class 
may be quite a different thing from what passes by that name 
in the class in sociology. Still other forms and conceptions may 
emerge in literature and history. Only by courses definitely 
planned with this end in view can a comprehensive and unified 
understanding of religion be secured. 

Religion is not the only subject which has intimate rela- 
tions with other subjects. History must give some attention to 
art and literature, but we do not expect the department of his- 
tory to teach these subjects so fully that special courses in 
them will be unnecessary. Literature and philosophy are often 
closely connected, but we find it worth while to study them 
separately. Even government cannot be satisfactorily treated 
in the history courses; we must have political science also. 
Religion, too, requires separate and special treatment if it is 
to be rightly understood. 

Indeed it would seem to follow from our argument that at 
least one course in religion should be required for graduation, 
but that would probably be a mistake. In view of the preva- 
lent student complex with regard to compulsory chapel, the 
very fact that such a course was required might strengthen the 
prejudice many students have against religion itself and every- 
thing connected with it. To be sure the same objection applies 
with almost equal force to other subjects, and if carried out 
consistently would lead to the abandonment of all required 
courses. Students have unquestionably been alienated from 
the study of history by courses required in their Freshman or 
Sophomore year at college, and some have lost whatever taste 
they had for literature as a result of Freshman English. We 
do not conclude from this that the requirements should be 
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changed or removed, but that the courses or teachers should 
be changed. A required course in religion, rightly conducted 
by the right man, need not give occasion for a charge of aliena- 
tion of affection. Yet the situation is more delicate in the case 
of religion, and a prejudice against religion is a more serious 
misfortune than a prejudice against history or literature. Fur- 
thermore, the student body and the public at large cannot 
always be expected to grasp the difference between a cultural 
course and one designed to inculcate religious feelings and be- 
liefs; consequently any required course in religion will be more 
or less subject to the suspicion that some sort of insidious and 
invidious propaganda—for some particular religion or denom- 
ination or for modernism or atheism—is the real objective. 
Rather than encourage such an attitude it would be better to 
have the courses purely elective, even at the cost of letting the 
majority of the students go through college without taking 
any of them. 

At the same time we must not allow ourselves to suppose 
that the situation has been met by offering a few elective 
courses. Something, of course, will be accomplished by the 
mere fact that such courses are described in the catalogue and 
actually taken by some students. If every undergraduate 
knows, even by hearsay, that there is such a thing as a study 
of religion involving something more than lesson leaflets and 
golden texts, he is at least that much nearer the understanding 
we should like him to have. If every college had a general 
course for all students comparable to the course in contempo- 
rary civilization at Columbia, and including, as that course 
does, a well-planned section on religion as a factor in our civil- 
ization, we should be much nearer the goal. The subject is of 
such paramount importance, however, from the point of view 
of equipping young men and women to live intelligently in the 
social order, that every reasonable encouragement should be 
given to the student to take at least one full course devoted to 


the study of religion. 
What sort of course should it be? At first thought we may 
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be inclined to say that any course in the field of religion will 
accomplish the end in view; the student may be allowed to 
choose for himself between the philosophy of religion, the psy- 
chology or history of religion, or biblical literature. Now any 
one of these, it is true, ought to show a student that religion 
offers a wealth of material for scholarly investigation and may 
be studied objectively and without prejudice. But for the un- 
derstanding of religion as a major interest in human life and 
a factor in our civilization we need a course explicitly devoted 
to this aim. A course in biblical literature may, to be sure, 
make this its chief objective; the emphasis will then be put 
upon the religious experience of the writers and characters 
and the evolution of religious beliefs and practices in relation 
to the life of the people, and sufficient material from other re- 
ligions will be introduced by way of comparison to give the 
biblical material its setting and secure a due perspective. This 
can hardly be done within the limits of a single course, how- 
ever, without sacrificing something of the more distinctly lit- 
erary element which properly belongs to a course in biblical 
literature. In the same way each of the other subjects within 
the general field of religion has its own distinct emphasis which 
cannot very well be maintained if all these courses are directed 
to the same end, the orientation of the student with regard to 
the significance of religion as one of the great interests which 
dominate the life of mankind. 

A much more effective procedure would be to provide a 
special course to meet the needs of those students who can 
take only one course in religion and to serve as an introduction 
to the more specialized courses for those who can take them. 
Such an introduction to the study of religion should be a sur- 
vey, but not a concentrated, predigested compendium of the 
results of all the other courses. It should be a real introduc- 
tion, revealing the magnitude of the subject, opening up the 
major problems, showing what specia) disciplines are included 
in the field and what ground each covers. It should exhibit 
clearly the nature of religion as a complex of many elements 
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and diverse manifestations, involving group activities and in- 
dividual experiences, rites and institutions, mystic contempla- 
tion and social idealism, crude emotionalism and stern repres- 
sion, metaphysical subtlety and crass superstition. No phase 
of the subject should be entirely ignored: no student should 
remain content with a definition of religion in terms of belief, 
or experience, or institutional affiliation alone. The intricate 
and intertwining relationships between religion and other in- 
terests—philosophy and science, art and literature, govern- 
ment, social institutions, and morality—should receive some 
attention. Of course no attempt should be made to exhaust 
any of these questions. Like the first visit to a great museum, 
the course should give a sense of the wealth of interesting 
things to be seen if one had the time. Glimpses into many 
rooms or down long corridors which cannot be entered will 
prevent premature generalizations and limited conceptions of 
the subject. Yet the total impression should not be one of 
dizzy bewilderment. Certain broad generalizations—regard- 
ing, for example, the relative importance of religion among the 
other concerns of life, the roots of religious experience in hu- 
man nature, the intellectual aspects of religious belief in the 
light of modern knowledge, and the value of religion in rela- 
tion to moral and social progress—might well emerge from 
such a preliminary survey of the field as a permanent posses- 
sion of the student, equipping him with that essential under- 
standing of religion without which one cannot live inte)li- 
gently. 

Just what procedure is to be followed, however, can be 
determined only by free and varied experiments. The ideal 
program for one college might not be suitable for another. 
Standardization would be a calamity. The primary desidera- 
tum, underlying all questions of detailed application, is that 
religion should have its true place in the picture of life pre- 
sented by the curriculum as a whole. He who has a blind spot 
where religion is concerned may have difficulty in seeing life 
steadily; he will certainly be unable to see it whole. 
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HE “theology of crisis,” or “theology of dialectic,” as 
it is sometimes called, is attracting much attention in 
Europe. Its permanent value is, however, open to 
question. Of the earnestness and ability of the men who de- 
fend it there can be no doubt. Nor can their plea for a distinc- 
tively religious emphasis in religion fail to arouse sympathy. 
Religion is not merely ethics or merely philosophy, in spite of 
the attempts that have been made to merge it with one or the 
other. Yet the best testimony available is unanimous on the 
score that its connections with both are essential connections, 
internal or constitutive relations, to use the philosophical 
phrase. And this decisive fact the defenders of the theology of 
crisis do not make sufficiently prominent. For while they de- 
velop ethical systems which they assert are based on their reli- 
gious views, and while they make much use of philosophical 
exposition in the statement of their ideas, yet it remains true 
that the central point of their doctrine occupies so different a 
plane, is so far beyond good or evil, truth or falsity, that mor- 
ality and intellectual consistency appear to be admitted to the 
system at all only as an afterthought. Because of this and be- 
cause the conceptions which they hold to be most important 
are so alien to modern ways of thinking it is difficult to believe 
that after the first flutter of interest is over this new theology 
can make much headway. At the same time, as a serious at- 
tempt to bring once more to the surface of our modern life the 
distinctive values of religion, it deserves all the attention it has 

received. 
One of the most prolific and at the same time systematic 
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writers of this movement is Professor Emil Brunner, of Ziirich. 
Two of his most recent books, Der Mittler’ and Die Mystik 
und das Wort, furnish a good résumé of the main emphases 
of this group as they stand out in the mind of one of its ablest 
thinkers. Of the two books, Der Mittler gives a constructive 
statement of Brunner’s position, while Die Mystik und Das 
Wort is occupied chiefly with an exposure of the inconsist- 
encies of Schleiermacher. 

The argument of Der Mittler (The Mediator) rests back 
upon the fundamental opposition which all the writers of this 
group find between eternity and time, Creator and creature, 
salvation and sin, with the consequent need for completely 
self-effacing humility on man’s part before the wrath of God, 
the need for revelation and salvation, and the fulfilment of this 
need in the person of Christ. Following Kierkegaard these 
theologians claim that theirs is the only philosophy which 
takes the problems of religion seriously, and which makes man 
a participant in the eternal drama instead of a spectator. As- 
serting that his doctrine is not new but is as old as the earliest 
Christian community, Brunner maintains that there is only 
one serious question and that is the God-question. But the 
God-question is the Christ-question since only in Christ does 
God appear to men. 

Religion is either grounded in revelation from God or it is | 
phantasy. Christianity is the reaction of the early community 
to the revelation and salvation achieved in Christ, or it is non- 
sense. We cannot agree with Fichte that truth is found in 
metaphysics rather than in history. Christianity is rooted in 
one historical occurrence which differs qualitatively from all 
other occurrences. The Christian revelation is a single, unique | 
event which by its nature could come only once or never. The | 
uniqueness (Einmaligkeit ) of Christ’s coming arises out of the 
infinite cleft between God and man which other religious and 


« 


* Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 
* Second edition; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928. 
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philosophies fail to recognize. God is different and man cannot 
from his side approach God or bridge the gap between them. 
The mediating office must be performed by God himself 
through his Word, the Son. There are surely many respect- 
able, pious, good people, says Brunner, who do not believe in 
a Mediator. Let us ascribe all possible good to them. But call 
them Christians we cannot. 

The modern mind, Brunner asserts, through its pride in 
reason resists the idea that there can be a truth to which rea- 
son cannot attain. But faith is the limitation rather than the 
negation of reason. Reason is too confident. It does not see 
the chasm between God and man. Indeed not only reason and 
speculative philosophy, but also both ethical idealism and 
mysticism show their own inadequacy as guides to life by their 
failure to recognize the break in nature. Mysticism asserts 
that man can become one with God in religious experience, 
whereas actually man can only approach God through the res 
vealed Word and can never be one with Him in the mystical 
sense. Ethical idealism sets up human standards which are 
poles apart from the divine. Philosophy tends to treat God as 
an intellectual presupposition, or a general principle of reason, 
instead of as a revealed fact. In each case the trouble lies in 
the failure to recognize the incommensurability of the divine 
and human spheres. This failure is perhaps natural. It arises 
out of the ethical optimism and the confidence in human prog- 
ress which characterized the enlightenment. But it is not 
Christian. It is not the view of the Reformation, nor of the 
early Christian community. Sin isa more real fact than prog- 
ress. And sin is something with which man can not deal alone. 

Brunner’s criticisms of other theologians help to make 
clear his own position. For Schleiermacher and his inconsist- 
encies, such as the modifications in the Glaubenslehre of the 
position taken in the Reden, he has no mercy. Schleiermach- 
er’s apparent revolt against the rationalism of the enlighten- 
ment has, in Brunner’s opinion, made people blind to his es- 
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sential affinity with it. Like the rationalists he has unbounded 
confidence in humanity. Like them he sees a series of steps by 
which man may mount to God. Schleiermacher makes Christ 
himself different only in degree from other religious leaders. . 
Here is a fundamental fallacy which definitely marks his 
thinking as non-Christian. The break between human and 
divine is decisive. Only one divine Being has appeared on 
earth. There cannot be a “universal” religion, for Christianity 
is based on a single historical event whose uniqueness the other 
religions do not take into account. And as to Schleiermacher’s 
pantheistic tendencies, they leave out entirely the fact that the 
created world is tainted with sin and needs redemption. 

Even Ritschl, says Brunner, with his apparent deference 
to historical fact, built his religious system on rationalistic 
grounds. But here the rationalistic wolf appears in sheep’s, 
i.e., biblical, clothing. Students have thought that Ritschl’s his- 
torical positivism freed him from suspicion. But Ritschl’s God 
is not a God of mystery. He is a God of ethical purpose, that 
is, a God of human ideas. And Ritschl’s Erstmaligkeit is not 
the same as Einmaligkeit. To say that Christ was the first to 
proclaim the truths of salvation, or to make him the Founder 
of the Christian community is not to recognize him as the Word 
of God, the Person through whom God’s message to man is re- 
vealed. Ritschl also stresses God’s love to the exclusion of his 
justice or anger. Ritschlianism, in fact, is a compromise be- 
tween rationalism and a historical relativism. It is not Chris- 
tianity. 

For Harnack the criterion is not novelty, but purity and 
power; the chief figure of the Gospel is not the Son but the 
Father. Christ is an example to us. But the acceptance of 
Christ as an example, says Brunner, has nothing to do with 
strict faith, which is the acceptance of revelation. One misses 
the heart of Christianity here just as one does in Otto’s view 
that religion is an a priori category, or in Troeltsch’s idea of 
religion as experience of God’s presence. In fact it is a mistake 
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to speak of “religion” in a generic sense and to think that in so 
doing we are describing Christianity. There is no essence 
(Wesen ) of religion which can be used for Christianity’s defi- 
nition. Christianity is unique. 

Brunner contends that the real barrier between Christian- 
ity and the modern mind is moral rather than intellectual. 
Modern man simply does not face the fact of evil—that is the 
nub of the matter. No philosophical system has done justice 
to the existence of evil. Because he has not seen what evil 
means, modern man has dared to assert the principle of the 
continuity of human and divine and to build his ethical, philo- 
sophical, and religious systems with it as a cornerstone. Ethics 
asserts man’s continuity with the highest good, philosophy 
with the principle of reason, mysticism with the All-God. And 
the idea of revelation comes with such a shock to the modern 
mind because by it this notion of continuity is broken up. It 
really destroys man’s confidence in himself. But such confi- 
dence is misplaced. In the heart of human nature is the con- 
tradiction caused by sin. Modern thought is Pelagian. It sees 
only individual sins. But the teaching of the Old Testament 
with regard to the Creator and of the New Testament with 
regard to the Savior points to sin as an entity by which all 
human nature as human is infected. It is absurd to say, with 
the ethical idealists, “I ought, therefore I can.” For if you 
really can, of your own volition, you do not understand the 
meaning of “ought.” Nor is it possible, with some of the his- 
torians, to make history itself serve as a mediator. History is 
the Absolute thinned out in time. In it each individual point 
is justified by reference to the whole. But for Christian faith 
there is only one historical event that has real religious impor- 
tance. 

But if there is a moral defect which taints our philosophi- 
cal thinking, so is there also, according to Brunner, a serious 
limitation in all our historical research. Here especially does 
the intellect need supplementing. The fundamental datum of 
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Christianity is that the Word became flesh, the Eternal en- 
tered into the sphere of history. But the total significance of 
this fact isrevealed only to the eye of faith; If one comes to 
the study of history with certain presuppositions such as that 
of the uniformity of the causal law, of course one cannot un- 
derstand an event like this. It becomes easier, perhaps, when 
one realizes that even human personality breaks into the 
causal chain. When one thinks of this he can perhaps go on 
to see that more possibilities are open to the view of the be- 
liever than to that of the unbelieving historian. To say that 
there is only one road, that of historical research, which leads 
to historical fact, is as mistaken as to say that the only road to 
the reality of nature lies through the domain of physics. Ar- 
ticles of belief are won from faith and not from research. To 
be sure, so far as they deal with historical fact, they may not 
contradict research. But their relation to fact is different from 
that of research. The cross, for example, has only relative 
certainty for the historian, but absolute certainty for the be- 
liever. 








This, pleads Brunner, does not open the way to belief as , 


an expression of wishful phantasies. Subjective persuasion 
does not determine objective truth. But objective truth does 
make its presence felt through other channels than those of 
rational proof. And reason has its own contradictions. Faith 
cannot affirm what historical criticism denies, but at the same 
time it does not depend on historical criticism for what it does 
affirm. Faith sees criticism’s inability to deal with the truths 
of revelation. The historian who is not a believer is concerned 
only with the Jesus of history, never with the Christ of faith. 
Faith is consonant with criticism, on this Brunner insists, yet 


he goes on to admit that it is not consonant with that criticism | 
which denies the existence of Christ or makes him a deluded | 


revolutionary. Faith is consonant with every kind of criticism 
except that which distorts the picture of Christ in such a way 
as to make the apostolic witness to him incomprehensible. 


! 
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Faith, we must judge then from Brunner’s statements, is 
partly dependent on the ability of the believer to see Christ as 
the Word of God, whatever criticism may say of the Jesus of 
history, also partly dependent on scriptural evidence, since it 
is scripture which gives us the fact of revelation, including the 
prophecies which led up to it and the later testimony of the 
apostles. Yet faith does not accept the entire Bible as inspired. 
Whatever conforms to the picture of Christ as Son of God is 
true and acceptable. Whatever tends to contradict it is untrue. 
When pressed for an answer as to why he adopts this view, 
since he does not take it on scriptural authority, Brunner re- 
plies that the description of life, of God, man, and the uni- 
verse, which this view gives seems to him by all standards the 
most satisfactory. It has an inner consistency which is unim- 
peachable, it does justice to the facts of God’s anger and man’s 
sin, it makes man a participant in the religious drama. 

Brunner’s views on the Trinity, the nature of God, the 
work of reconciliation, the Word as personality, the teaching 
of Christ in relation to his Person, and other topics are set 
forth in detail in these books, particularly in Der Mittler, but 
within the limits of a brief article only his main points can re- 
ceive our attention. Ever and again in his books he returns 
to attack the viciousness of the principle of continuity in either 
its ethical or intellectual form. Philosophy because of its in- 
terest in continuity takes account only of content. Faith, 
however, sees in the unique manner in which revealed truth 
has come, itself a stumbling-block for philosophy, decisive 
evidence as to its divine origin. And on the ethical side the dis- 
parity is as great. A man may be as ethically religious (sitt- 
lich-religids ) as he wishes—he is still only a man and incapa- 
ble by himself of attaining salvation. We suffer from the “re- 
ligious egoism” of the later Lutheranism. In the Bible God’s 
honor occupies the first place, and man’s welfare only the 
second. Because we are all sinners we cannot do God’s will. 
One must become as a little child. The call to “duty” on a hu- 
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man basis is meaningless and useless. The question how a rev- | 
elation could occur pales into insignificance beside the fact of 
its occurrence. The assurances of perception, of proof, of con- | 
sistency, are forms of self-assurance. All truth is finally Christ- 
truth. What is true is true through the Logos which was in 
the beginning and which is not an eternal principle of reason 
but the eternal Son. To raise the metaphysical question as to 
how an individual can be both God and man is to do some- 
thing which religiously is meaningless. The New Testament 
gives no answer because it does not notice the question. It 
was enough for the apostles that Christ was actually both. 
This fact must dominate our theories instead of conforming 
to them. 

From all this it will be seen that Brunner’s whole position 
develops out of his original assumption of an infinite chasm 
between God and man and the need for an act of God before 
reconciliation can be made. Like the other members of this 
group of theologians, Brunner is a complete pessimist regard- 
ing human nature. The belief in the ultimate goodness and 
eventual progress of man which characterized the eighteenth 
century has, in his opinion, played itself out. In these books 
he does not make the explicit statement but implies, as do 
others of the group, that a great mistake has been made by 
treating religion as one among many cultural values, with the 
corresponding tendency to regard it as an offshoot of cultural 
development. Yet he is not, so he emphasized in conversation 
with me, turning his back on culture or washing his hands of 
it. He professes to find it difficult to understand how the 
charge of being anticultural can be thrown at him and his as- 
sociates. For him this religious belief is the fulfilment of cul- 
ture. It shows a greater and more inclusive consistency than 
rational consistency itself. It introduces a new dimension. It 
takes life more seriously than is possible in a culture without 
religion. Yet in claiming primacy for an event which lies so 
completely outside the sphere of ethics and reason the theolo- 
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gy of crisis surely is breaking with culture, no matter how oft- 
en the opposite is asserted. If its defenders could show that 
this event lay on an entirely different plane and in no way 
conflicted with the findings of man’s reason and his conscience, 
the claim that this theology was the fulfilment rather than the 
denial of culture might be allowed. But it is impossible for 
them to show this. The difficulty comes out clearly when the 
problem of the relation of faith to historica) research is taken 
up. And the phrase about the meaninglessness of the call to 
duty emanating from the moral idea! alone exposes it from 
another angle. 

The peculiar approach which these men use to the whole 
problem of the value of human achievement is evident again 
in Brunner’s repeated attacks on the principle of continuity, 
the belief that the best in human endeavor leads to God, as 
an expression of human optimism and self-confidence. If one 
starts with the assumption that human life and effort have no 
significance it is of course easy to go on and ca)) the desire for 
consistency an examp)e of foo)ish pride. But if one does begin 
with such an assumption, so literally overwhelming in its im- 
plications, one must go on to show how the facts of the argu- 
ment tend through their own inner plausibility to bear out the 
assumption instead of depending on it entirely for their own 
standing. And this is not accomplished by tagging the attempt 
for consistency of thought and action with such a word as 
“pride.” There is no immediately perceivable connection be- 
tween reason and duty on the one hand and “‘pride”’ on the 
other. In fact the greatest leaders have taught us that the re- 
Jationship was quite different. Brunner’s charge that no de- 
mand can come with authority unless from a transcendent 
realm is absurd. If anyone believes that the law of consistency 
with objective fact is trivial, let him follow Emerson’s sugges- 
tion and try breaking it once. Science achieves what it does 
achieve not through pride but humility. It must sit down be- 
fore Truth as a little child, Huxley has told us. Kant’s cate- 
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gorical imperative, rooted in the nature of reason itself, carries 
absolute conviction to the one who has humbled himself before 


the great moral and reasonable ideal. 


As a matter of fact the principle of “continuity” in the 
sense of an exp)icit or imp)icit assertion of a graded path from 





man to God plays a much less important réle than Brunner 
gives it. Its influence is much clearer in mysticism than in 
philosophy or ethics. Not any particular arrogant desire to as- 
sert the oneness of God and man makes the philosopher eager 
to weave his ideas into a rational system, but a very humble 
wish to be loyal to the truth by the most rigid means known. 
Is it egoism to say that the world, so far as it can be inte)ligible 
to us, must conform to those conditions by which knowledge 
is possible? If a higher kind of truth comes, by revelation or 
otherwise, it must justify its claims, or it wil] require not hu- 
mility but dishonesty for its acceptance. 

All the difficulties which this system of thought raises go 
back, sooner or later, to this question of revelation, It is a pity | 
that this is so, for the issue of revelation, in the form in which 
this school believes in it, should have been settled some time 
ago, and the field left clear for other discussions. One feels 
like turning Brunner’s own method back against his argument 
here. To put the matter in the sharply alternative way of 
which he is so fond—either Christ’s coming was revelation, 
meaning by that something which transcends the ordinary 
Jaws of thought, or it was not. If it was revelation we cannot 
discuss it, or at least we cannot so confidently say what must 
and what must not have happened, for we have only our or- 
dinary thought forms to use. If it was not revelation it cannot 
be so decisively separate from ethics and reason. But Brunner 
himself asserts that it was revelation and still goes on trying 
to convince his readers by logic and argument. In spite of his 
own statement one is thus forced to believe that the tran- 


scendence of God and of his revelation is coupled with at least 
a sufficient degree of immanent qualities to enable it to be dis- 
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cussed and to enable the assertion to be made that it cannot 
conflict with that which operates on a purely human plane, as 
for example the findings of historical research. 

Brunner’s view seems to be that the attitude of faith com- 
bines consistency with an acceptance of certain standards of 
satisfactoriness allied to the pragmatic, Brunner does not 
accept Christianity because it has worked well in history; on 
that point he was emphatic in discussing the matter with me. 
But it seems to him to be consistent and to do justice to such 
facts as sin and the need for man’s active participation in life’s 
battles. One cannot say that it is accepted on the basis of 
‘“‘experience’’ because that suggests “religious experience,” in 
which the members of this group do not believe. [t is appar- 
ently an inner vision that one must have, a kind of deeper 
realization of the meaning of the cosmic process than comes 
_ through philosophy or ethics. A special act of revelation has 

occurred, Take it at its face value and see how well it meets 
the problems—theoretical and practical—of human life. This, 
if I understand it rightly, is the attitude of these men, an at- 
titude which certainly has pragmatic elements, though the 
word pragmatism is one which they shun as they would the 
plague. 

The essential problem is the same as that which has dis- 
turbed many a religious debate. If you admit the existence of 
one event which transcends ordinary laws you leave open the 
possibility of others. And of the many supernatural events 
for which claims are entered, which shall we accept? The good 
Buddhist claims with all sincerity that the Bodhisattvas in 
Mahayana Buddhism perform the same atoning office that 
Christ performs for Christianity. With the eye of faith the 
Sunni Moslem sees historical events in a different light from 
that in which the Shi’a Moslem sees them. Brunner would say 
of course that all supposed revelations fail to measure up to 
_ the standards that are fulfilled by the one real revelation. Yet 
| itis difficult to know how one can apply standards at all where 


_— 
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a revelation is concerned. Perhaps we shal) be leit with one 
of the conclusions of William James in his Varieties of Relt- 
vious Experience, that in matters of religious vision each indi- 
vidual stands on unassailable ground which others have no 
right to question. But then we should also remember [ames’s 
other conclusion, that no individual should try to force his 
view on another. I do not mean to accuse these crisis theolo- 
gians of forcing their views on the rest of the world, but I do 
believe that one result of their work has been the individualiz- 
ing and scattering of religious opinion on questions on which 
it is we)) to have as much universality and agreement as is 
possible in the nature of the case. 

The claim of special revelation can so easily be used for 
had purposes as well as for good, it opens the door so wide to 
superstition, that one is always distrustful when it is made. 
And along with it the stress laid by these men on the particu- 
larity of Christianity seems very unfortunate. Every attempt 
to make religion a universal matter Brunner views as if it had _ 
criminal intent. To the instinctive feeling of travestied jus- 
tice at the idea of a revelation made to a particular group and 
particular nation and denied to the rest of the world, he seems 
to be completely indifferent. The fact that all the universaliz- 
ing attempts which he attacks have grown out of the desire to 
define the Christian God as essentially just, he seems not to 
take into account. It is again an echo of the view that all man’s 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags. The ordinary values fade 
into insignificance when revelation comes on the scene. 

It would of course be absurd to claim that religion is en- 
tirely free from non-rational elements. Religion will always 
be non-rational in the sense that it will be as much interested 
in richness of vision as in consistency of judgments, and also 
in the sense that its fudamental postulates are likely always 
to remain unproved. It would be difficult to prove now to the 
satisfaction of most people that the game of life is worth the 
playing. But this is a very different matter from calling upon 
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a special act of revelation which, as Brunner explicitly says, 
must be made a standard of truth. And it is certainly the busi- 
ness of theology and the philosophy of religion to see that the 
unproved postulates are as few in number as possible, and that 
their conflict with philosophical principles and with the results 
of historical research is reduced to zero. The crisis theologians 
have aggravated the situation by defying history to disprove 
the propositions of faith and by introducing such conceptions 
as original sin, an angry God, and the qualitative difference be- 
tween time and eternity, which the modern mind has difficulty 
in grasping. They are too free, also, with such expressions as 
“new dimension” and “new category of thought.” Arbitrari- 
ness appears again in the acceptance of those parts of the Bi- 
ble which fit in with their conception of what happened in the 
act of revelation, and the rejection of other parts. On the 
question of the resurrection, which is a case in point, Brunner 
says that the attempt to explain the disciples’ visions psycho- 
logically is without the least historical foundation and that no 
psychology or history has been able to account with any prob- 
ability on natural grounds for the change of heart after the 
vision. It is again a case of mistaken initial assumptions. If 
one cited Holtzmann or Lake, Brunner would undoubtedly 
say that their view was limited by the presuppositions on 
which they worked. But the presuppositions of a natural 
causal order will probably continue to attract most students 
in preference to the presupposition of a single unique act of 
revelation. 

On minor points also these books bristle with issues. To 
devote almost an entire volume to showing the inconsistencies 
of Schleiermacher seems of doubtful value. Schleiermacher’s 
tolerance and his pantheistic leanings make him especially 
objectionable to this group. But it remains true that Schleier- 
macher’s great service was that of showing the religious quali- 
ties of the Romantic movement and of pointing out how re- 
ligion could use the imaginative richness of Romanticism to 
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achieve a deeper vision. That is the side of Schleiermacher 
which in our day needs to be stressed, and not any failure on 
his part to observe the theological or even logical properties. 

And what is meant by the statement that no philosophy 
has taken account of evil? What of the many pluralisms that 
have used the fact of evil as a starting-point? In making evil 
both a problem and a task they have taken account of it in the 
only way that a philosophy can. The many assertions as to 
what must be true of God, a transcendent God, are also often 
confusing, as is the alternating appeal to Scripture, to logic, 
and to faith. And the application of the “either-or” situation 
is not always convincing, especially its chief use for the defini- 
tion of the right kind of Christianity. Christianity is either the 
religion of the early Church or it is nonsense, is the claim. But 
the claim itself is meaningless. 

This theology, starting with a conception so alien to the 
modern mind as that of an infinite break in nature, must ap- 
pear to many readers as a queer mixture of genuine piety, real 
imaginative insight, dialectical skill, and beliefs drawn from 
a primitive stratum of religious experience. In our acceptance 
or rejection of any such system we are guided in the last analy- 
sis by our sense for the inherently probable. That the ideas 
as to what is probable held by these men differ so greatly from 
those of most present-day students of religion is nothing short 
of acalamity. They are men of real power. For their energy, 
ability, and genuine piety one can have only the greatest re- 
spect, and their aim, to make religion more vigorous in a ma- 
terialistic age, awakens only approval. The pity of it is that 
the ideas which seem most important to them are those in 
which the modern man is least able to find meaning. Perhaps 
the fault is with the modern age and not with these theologi- 
ans. That is their claim, but they have not as yet made it con- 
vincing. 
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BUDDHA REINTERPRETED 


Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Gotama the Man’ is a remarkable book, a book 
that every student of Buddhism should read. It is the product of a life- 
time of study and reflection, of ripe scholarship and earnest thought upon 
the problem: What was the real teaching of the Buddha? To be sure, one 
may say, many books have been written in answer to this question, and 
there is the whole Pali Tripitaka to tell us. Yet the matter is not so simple 
as it seems. The Tripitaka as we have it was compiled several centuries 
after Buddha’s death, and all Western scholars agree that the oral tradi- 
tions and the scattered notes on which it was based suffered many changes 
during these centuries. It is plain, moreover, that the changes wrought in 
the tradition were all under the influence, whether conscious or not, of the 
monkish mind. A careful study of the Tripitaka, moreover, makes it 
abundantly clear that the teaching attributed by it to Gotama cannot 
all be the teaching of one man, for it contains diverse elements and tend- 
encies which cannot have lived together in one sane mind. It is perfectly 
plain to any unprejudiced student that we have here the message of an 
earnest teacher and a profound thinker, in part twisted by unintelligent 
interpretation and overlaid by a great mass of later tradition, the natural 
product of centuries of thought in a community of monks. The task is to 
clear up this palimpsest: to get back to the original teaching of the 
founder. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has done as much as anyone at this problem in the 
way of scholarly investigation and interpretation of our actual texts. But 
she feels that the texts have so greatly altered the original message of 
Gotama that it is really impossible to state what he probably taught with- 
out frankly throwing over the literal content of the Tripitaka. Hence she 
gives us, not a scholarly analysis of the texts, but a somewhat imaginative 
hypothesis in her own words, as to what the founder’s teaching really was. 
For the accomplishment of this end she has hit upon a rather original and 
striking literary device. She puts what she has to say into the mouth of 
Gotama, not of the dead Gotama but of Gotama as living today some- 
where in the superior worlds, and as speaking direct to her. 


*Gotama the Man. By C. A. F. Rhys Davids. London: Luzac, 1928. 302 


pages. 
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The necessary limits of this review do not permit a detailed exposi- 
tion of Gotama’s real teaching as given in this new message from him. He 
is depicted as insisting at length upon the falsification of his doctrine by 
the texts of the Pali canon, while the more positive side of his message 
centers upon the questions of the self, the will, the eternal life, the impor- 
tance of human helpfulness. The Buddha is represented as repudiating 
with fervor the anatta or no-self doctrine (and one does not have to go 
outside of the actual Nikayas to see that Mrs. Rhys Davids is pretty 
surely justified in attributing this attitude to Gotama). Connected with 
his belief in a real self is emphasis upon the importance of will, which is 
perhaps the central thing in its teaching. The author paints with admira- 
ble vividness and persuasion the picture of the Buddha feeling about for 
a way to express the idea of wll for which the language of his time had no 
word, and finally expressing it by Magga, or the way. This way, more- 
over, is for Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Gotama essentially a way of human help- 
fulness. Nor is it a way through this world only but a way through the 
worlds in the endless life of spiritual growth which Mrs. Rhys Davids 
believes in. 

Toward the close of the volume the author draws a memorable and 
rather sad picture of the last years of Gotama, as she surmises them to 
have been: the real leadership of the order taken over by zealously monk- 
ish-minded men, such as Kassapa, while the efforts of the founder, now 
infirm with his eighty years, to preserve the real meaning of his message 
were disregarded by nearly all the younger monks. It is a melancholy tale 
she tells. 

While Gotama the Man contains discussions of Pali wording, and ar- 
guments based on analyses of specific passages—discussions which will 
interest chiefly the student—the book will be of value not only to the stu- 
dent but to anyone who really cares to know what was the message of one 
of the greatest men of history. The style is always striking, though some- 
times a little slow to read because of the author’s coining of new words 
from old, and also from her great fondness for alliteration and her pe- 
culiar love of the letter “W.” (“I was the Wayfarer, the worder of the 
Way.” “I was not the worth-worder of a word held as worthless,” etc.) 

Gotama the Man is a serious challenge to the present dominant view 
of the Buddha as a monkish world-fleer, as a denier of a real self, as a 
teacher of negations. It is true that Mrs. Rhys Davids has put into Gota- 
ma’s mouth various dear beliefs of her own. But in every case she has 
reason for so doing and can quote chapter and verse from the Nikayas 
that bring indirect support of her contention. Her hypothesis is probably 
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incapable of absolute proof: but it is one that cannot be put lightly aside 
and that deserves the earnest consideration of every student of Buddhism. 


JAMES BisseTT PRATT 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


AN ANGLICAN COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 


Living as we do in a time the most permanent characteristic of which 
appears to be change and transition, it is entirely natural that much of 
current writing should address itself to the rethinking and restating of 
important questions. Examples of this tendency from contemporary sec- 
ular literature are too numerous to mention. In the field of religious lit- 
erature it expresses itself in one way by the active re-writing of biblical 
interpretation. Thus the present volume’ follows upon the heels, al- 
though not very closely it is true, of Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, 
both of these being one volume commentaries, and appears at the same 
time with the first volumes of the Moffatt New Testament Commentary. 

The volume under review, compiled under the general editorship of 
Bishop Gore, has many merits not least among which is the manner in 
which the publishers have made a volume of 1,600 pages and a million 
and a quarter words both attractive in appearance and convenient to 
handle. Among features of content attention is drawn especially to the 
inclusion of the Apocrypha, in which respect this commentary represents 
a clear gain over that of Peake. The pages are numbered according to 
the three parts of the book, dealing respectively with the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, this peculiarity being ascribed 
to the future though remote possibility that the different parts of the 
book may be published separately. Among interesting contributions 
apart from commentaries upon the separate books are, “The Geography 
of the Holy Land,” by W. J. Phythian Adams; ‘‘A Comparative Study of 
the Old Testament in the Light of Recent Anthropological and Archaeo- 
logical Research,” by E. O. James; ‘The Prophets of Israel,” by F. C. 
Burkitt; ““The Religious Background of the New Testament in Jewish 
Thought,” by W. O. E. Oesterley; “Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment,” by C. H. Turner, and an article on “The Sacred Sites of the Gos- 
pels,” by P. Usher, which appears to include consideration of the most 
recent archaeological discoveries, such as that of the Third Wall of Jeru- 
salem, uncovered in 1924-26. One objective of the editors, we are in- 

*A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, Including the Apocrypha. Edited by 
Charles Gore, Henry Leighton Goudge, and Alfred Guillaume. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. xv-+697-+158+743 pages. $5.00. 
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formed, was that this commentary should be written with the needs of the 
“ordinary reader” or “elementary student” in view. An example-of this 
editorial interest may be seen in the article entitled, “Advice to the Ordi- 
nary Reader of the Historical Books.” 

It is natural to turn with especial interest to the section on the apoc- 
ryphal books. Here we find an interesting article by E. Bevan on the 
“Environment of Israel from Maccabees to our Lord,” as well as commen- 
taries by W. O. E. Oesterley on II (IV) Esdras and by H. St. J. Thack- 
eray who writes on Tobit, Baruch, and the Epistle of Jeremy. In this 
section of the book as elsewhere, of course, disagreement will no doubt be 
found in connection with critical points, yet the value of a commentary 
upon the Apocrypha in such accessible form can hardly be overestimated. 

The reviewer would criticize certain statements regarding the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, when we read that since the time of Grimm in 1860 “a 
clear majority of critics . . . . have acknowledged the unity of author- 
ship.” It may be true that a “clear majority” of critics who have not 
made any original study of the book have been willing to accept Grimm’s 
findings of nearly three-quarters of a century ago. Nevertheless, this 
hardly represents the present status of the discussion. Numerous schol- 
ars do still cling to the idea of unity, among them Siegfried, Goodrick, 
and Feldmann, yet an even longer list of names may be adduced for the 
opposite opinion, including Weber, Kohler, Holmes, Focke, and Speiser. 
The two last mentioned and most recent critical students of the Wisdom 
of Solomon have proposed an hypothesis regarding the original language 
of the book of which the commentator appears to be totally unaware. 
This is the translator-author theory, reviving an early but insufficiently 
supported suggestion of Houbigant. On this basis the superficial similari- 
ty of the present Greek text in both parts of the book is disposed of, in- 
cluding the occurrence of the erroneous “metalleuo” of 4'* and 16°’, char- 
acterized by the commentator as “‘almost incontrovertible proof of unity.” 
The present Greek text, according to this mest recent critical hypothesis, 
is from the hand of a single author. This writer, or editor, has in the first 
part of the book used a Hebrew original, while composing the second half 
in Greek. In this way certain similarities of the present Greek text in 
both parts of the book are accounted for, and at the same time an expla- 
nation is offered for the long noted disharmony between the earlier and 
later chapters. 

All of the contributors to this volume are Anglican scholars and 
many of them adhere to the Anglo-Catholic persuasion, outstanding among 
the latter being the general editor, Bishop Gore. This will provide illu- 
mination for the remark in the Preface that “it will perhaps hardly be 
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doubted that a Commentary on the whole Bible, written from this par- 
ticular point of view, has been for many years both wanted and lacking. 
. .” Thus it may be fair to expect to find here a defense of the 
(“Catholic”) faith. Among other essentials of the faith, strong emphasis 
is laid upon the importance of a belief in both the virgin birth and the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus. Bishop Gore writes the article entitled, “The 
Virgin Birth of Our Lord,” and also an “Appended Note” to “The Evi- 
dence of the Resurrection.” His remarks no doubt are representative of 
the point of view of the editors and contributors, when he states, “I can- 
not find anything which can justify the belief that the Catholic faith in 
Jesus . . . . could be maintained apart from the belief in His corporal 
resurrection, or that the belief in His corporal resurrection is in the least 
likely to be maintained where the belief in His Virgin Birth is denied.” 
Contrast this position with the declaration of T. H. Robinson in the 


new Moffatt Commentary on Matthew that Matthew 1:17 is “meaning- 
less if it does not contemplate Joseph as the actua) father of Jesus.” In 
the present volume the commentator on Matthew omits any discussion of 
this part of the genealogy, referring the reader to Luke 3:23-28. Com- 
ment on the Lukan passage is confined to the statement that “Matthew 
intends to give the throne succession, St. Luke the actual descent,” and 
a further cross-reference directs us to the article of Bishop Gore devoted 
specifically to the question of the virgin birth. Here we Jearn that “the 
point of the genealogies is, then, that Jesus was, though not physically, 
yet really by Jewish reckoning, ‘the son of Joseph.’ This is due to the 
fact that Joseph married Mary before she brought forth her first born son 
and was thus considered by Jewish custom the legal father of Jesus. 
‘““Thus frequently in a)l the three Gospels, which either explicitly narrate 
or imply (St. John) our Lord’s birth of a virgin, Joseph is still spoken of 
as His ‘father.’ ” 

The discussion of miracles is tinged by the fear lest the value of the 
Gospels as historical records be weakened by too great admissions. Thus 
“we cannot dispute the nature-miracles of our Lord generally without 
making the Gospel narratives untrustworthy,” 

A similar apologetic interest appears in the article on the “Gentile 
Background of Karly Christianity,” in which Paul and early Christianity 
in general are acquitted of the charge of contamination by their gentile 
environment, at least to any serious extent) “Christianity was planted in 
the Gentile soil of the Empire. The stock was Jewish and the plant re- 
mained true to type. As it grew it took up many Gentile elements from 
the soil, but they did not affect its nature” (reviewer’s italics). 

In conclusion it may be sufficient merely to accept the statement of 
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the editors in the Preface to this volume that “they have not found the re- 
sults of legitimate criticism to conflict with the Catholic faith.” , 
CARL EVERETT PURINTON 
ApeLPHt COLLEGE 


HEBREW HEROES' 


This new book from Professor Kittel, of the University of Leipzig, 
Germany, is put forth in defense of the proposition that great men deter- 
mine the course of history. This has long been an open question. To what 
extent are great men themselves the product of their times? Do heroes 
make history or does history make heroes? The truth is that these two 
elements act and interact in such a way that it is practically impossible to 
say which of them is the dominant factor at any particular time. Great 
times make great men and great men help to make great times. Dr. Kit- 
tel’s Epilogue sets forth his personal conclusion to the effect that “in the 
essentials of life itself, in the growth of the spirit, in the purifying and 
ennobling of moral fife, humanity has advanced but little, if at all.” This 
is a sad situation, if true. Perhaps the great tragedy of the World War 
and its after-effects have beaten this conclusion into the mind of the great 
German scholar. But one can hardly familiarize himself thoroughly with 
the thoughts and deeds of humanity four thousand years ago and fail to 
note great improvement in the moral and spiritual standards of civilized 
mankind. 

But what about Professor Kittel’s portrayal of ancient Hebrew char- 
acters and situations? The book constitutes a brief history of Israelitish 
life with attention focused upon the leading personalities. Moses is made 
the subject of a chapter, but the man himself plays little part in it. Pro- 
fessor Kittel is too good a historian to make something out of nothing; 
hence he confines himself to a few broad inferences as to the formative in- 
fluence of Moses upon Hebrew religion and-history. David is given too 
generous a eulogy; his faults are minimized and his virtues extolled. Pro- 
fessor Kitte) clings to the interpretation of Deutero-Isaiah’s Servant of 
Yahweh as an individual, though he does not, like some scholars, identify 
the individua) with any historica) character. The treatment of this prob- 
lem can hardly be called complete, for no notice is taken of some impor- 


tant facts. The Servant is actually identified with Israe) itself in 49:3, 
i.e., in one of the Songs; and outside of the Songs the Servant is identified 

* Great Men and Movements in Israel. By Rudolf Kittel. Authorized transla- 
tion by Charlotte A. Knoch and C. D. Wright. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Xvili+ 466 pages. $5.00. 
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as Israel in several passages. That this fact should be ignored in the dis- 
cussion is strange, especially in view of the further fact that Dr. Kittel 
regards the Songs as the work of Deutero-[saiah himself, though not orig- 
inally incorporated in the present context. Notwithstanding such defects, 
the book as a whole is a valuable contribution to English literature upon 
the Old Testament. Professor Kittel represents a cautious and conserva- 
tive branch of the critical schoo) and it is we)) that we have the views of 
such a master in such accessible form. 

The translation is very well done, but it is marred by a large number 
of odd spellings and errors, due to the trans)ators’ apparent lack of fa- 
miliarity with Old Testament names. On page 58, line 26, “not” ts 
omitted. On page 71, the second and third lines from the bottom should be 
transposed. On page 87, line 27, read “Tammuz” for “Tamiz.” On page 
90, line 8, read “Ezer” for “Eser.” On page 91, line 14, read “Shiloh” for 
“Shiloah.” On page 157, line 4, read “Ahijah of Shiloh” for “Ahiah of 
Siloh”; line 6, read “Ahijah.” On page 181, lines 4 and 7, read “Hazor” 
for ““Hagor.” On page 183, line 13, read “Taanach”’ for ‘““Tanach,”’ and 
line 7, read “inscriptions” for “inscription.” On page 191, line 26, read 
“Duhm” for “Duhn.” On page 208, line to, read “‘Nadab” for ‘‘Nabad.” 
On page 209, lines 17 and 18, read “Zimri” for “Zemri”; line 34, read 
“Nimshi” for ““Nimisas.” On page 210, line 27, read ‘““Nimshi” for ‘““Nim- 
sis.” On page 231, line 25, read “Shalmaneser” for “Salmansar”’; so also 
on page 274, line 7. On page 232, the opinion is expressed that the ap- 
pearance of Amos as a prophet was due to the menace of the Assyrian 
empire. The fact is, however, that at this particular time, the middle of 
the eighth century sB.c., the Assyrian was in no condition to menace any- 
body, and the call of Amos must be sought along other lines. On page 
236, line 11, read “Micah” for ““Micha.’”’ The older view of Hosea as a 
deluded husband is here restated, though no new facts are forthcoming in 
support of this position. On page 270, the view is maintained that the 
mother of Immanuel was “a virgin, a wonder woman.”’ Why, then, was 
not the word *51N3 used to denote this fact, rather than the ambiguous 
word fW7253 ? On page 271, line 28, read “‘Jehoash” for “Jeoash.” On 
page 276, line 24, read “Syro-Ephraimite” for “Assyrian Ephraimite.” 
On page 277, lines 10 and 11, read “Siloam” for “Shiloh” (twice). On 
page 294, line 24, read “Tyrian” for “Tyrean.” On page 296, line 24, 
read “Ophrah” for “ophrah.” On page 300, lines 24 and 29, read ‘“Esar- 
haddon”’ for “Ashurhaddon.” On page 302, line 30, read ““Cyaxares”’ for 
“Cyazares.” On page 310, line 6, read “mishpatim” for ‘““mischapatim” 
and “hukkim” for “chakkum.” On page 314, line 16, read “hereb”’ for 
“chireb.” On page 315, line 19, read “Sumer” for “Sumaria”; so also 
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page 316, line 9; and lines 21 and 26, read “Sumerian” for “Sumarian.” 
On page 320, line 34, read “De Wette” for “de Witt.” On page 354, lines 
9 and 34, read “Jehoiakim” for “‘Jehoiak.” On page 361, lines 25, 26, and 
28, read “Hophra” for “‘Hofra”; so also page 362, line 32. On page 367, 
line 11, read ‘“‘Golah” for ‘“‘Golan” ; so also page 369, line 20, and page 
370, line 21, and page 371, lines 18 and 20. On page 378, lines 22 and 36, 
read ‘‘Nabonidos” for ‘“Naboned’’; so also on page 379, lines 2, 6, 11, and 
28, and on page 382, line 28, and one page 407, line 25. On page 427, line 
32, read “Joshua” for “Jeshua.” It is a pity that so many errors of this 
type should have been inserted into the work of a scholar so noted for his 
care and accuracy as is Professor Kittel. 
J. M. Powis SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JESUS AND PACIFISM 

This book is made up of eleven chapters,’ in which the author 
discusses the manifold evils of war and pleads for a fuller reliance, in 
national as in personal relations, on the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The tenor of the argument may be gathered from the 
titles of some of the chapters: “Did Christ Teach War?” “Doing 
Evil That Good May Come,” “Some Basic Human Motives,” “Na- 
tional Insanity,” “The Open Road to Peace.’ Dr. Brewster writes 
as a convinced pacifist. He believes that war is always inexcusable, 
and that it is due to nothing else than the resurgence of those brutal 
impulses which it is the one aim of all man’s higher development to 
repress. He demonstrates the evil of war from the motives that pro- 
voke it, the atmosphere of falsehood and hypocrisy in which it is 
carried on, the horrors of the actual bloodshed, the futility of almost 
all victories when they are won. The teaching of Christ, as he inter- 
prets it, requires that all aggression should be met by non-resistance. 
This attitude alone is justified not only by the principles of our reli- 
gion but by all the lessons of history. The book is written in clear 
and vigorous style, and is full of illustrations from recent and current 
history which make it interesting but too often supply the place of 
reasoned argument. While we recognize the sincerity and earnest 
Christian spirit of the author, we cannot but feel that he has not fully 
grappled with the difficulties of a highly complicated subject. We are 
doubtful, too, whether he has adequately interpreted the attitude of 


*The Madness of War. By Harold S. Brewster. New York: Harper, 1928. 
261 pages. $2.00. 
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Jesus, who certainly regarded the maintenance of justice as a primary 
duty. Would he have prohibited the use of force when the interests 
of justice, as sometimes happens, can be asserted in no other way? 
A great deal is said throughout the book of the misrepresentations and 
distorted views which accompany the war spirit. If one may judge 
from much of the recent literature it is the apostles of peace who are 
chiefly guilty of these perversions of evidence. Dr. Brewster professes a 
quite impartial attitude with regard to the late war, but this quality is 
hardly apparent in his tracing it to “the French spirit of revenge,” in his 
references to “the frightful collapse of Versailles,” the folly of Lord 
Bryce in admitting that there were atrocities in Belgium, the hoodwinking 
of the people of France and England by their diplomatists. This sort of 
thing does not make for that Christian frame of mind which Dr. Brewster 
wishes to create in his readers. At times he seems to lose his judgment 
altogether, as when he couples the very agreeable rest-cure imposed on 
Mr. Gandhi with the Crucifixion. To some readers his criticism of Gen- 
eral Lee for taking the wrong side in the Civil War will seem rather to beg 
the question, while others will be left wondering whether the whole action 
of Lincoln in opposing Lee was not, on the principles of non-resistance, a 
terrible mistake. We admire the spirit of the book and the power with 
which some of the chapters are written, but few of the historical allusions 
have impressed us as altogether happy. For the most part they only serve 
to remind us of vital considerations which the author has left out of ac- 


count. 
E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RECENT NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES IN EUROPE 

Some recent publications in Europe have achieved that rare height, 
freshness of investigation and interpretation. Of these first place must be 
awarded Lohmeyer’s edition of Philippians,’ in the ‘““Meyer Series.” 

The chief value of this new commentary is that it sets forth the mes- 
sage of the Pauline letter by putting it against a living background of 
sufficient importance to account for its rise, and shows the teaching of 
Paul to have been an example of “paranese,” urgent exhortation to a 
norm of life which became Christian when its standards were organized. 

* Der Brief an die Philipper. By Ernst Lohmeyer. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1928. Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, 
begrundet von Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, ote Abteilung, 1 Halfte, 8. Auflage. 
192 pages. M. g. 
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Philippians is thought to have been produced by the necessity of the 
martyr’s witness to Christ, not Paul’s merely, although Paul’s imprison- 
ment accounts for the immediacy of the martyrological strain, but the 
community’s also; Lohmeyer infers that a persecution preceded the 
despatch of the letter. It is witness in the martyrological sense which is 
the unifying thread of the letter and which makes its message under- 
standable. 

Paul was imprisoned in Caesarea. He wrote in the late summer of 58 
A.D. He perceived the fate which impended, but recognized likewise the 
necessity for others to become witnesses like himself. This accounts for 
the particular references to death in the letter; there is no developed 
“eschatology” in Philippians. Nor does the letter exhibit significant devel- 
opment in the Pauline thought about Jesus; the supposed high Chris- 
tology of 2:5-11 is differently treated. Loh’ ieyer finds this section to be 
a primitive hymn of which Paul made us . Thus Lohmeyer is able to 
meet the doctrinal arguments for late date and un-Pauline character; 
Philippians is not far from Galatians-Corinthians-Romans. No, it is not 
doctrinal development which gives the letter its character. It is the prac- 
tical need of heartening the community so that martyrs shall be ready as 
occasion demands. This purpose is so evident, Lohmeyer thinks, that it 
binds the entire letter together: there is here one letter, not several. 

Certainly Lohmeyer’s Philippians is deserving of wide study, what- 
ever may be the fate of its detailed suggestions. A fresh point of view, 
especially one which drives attention past the text itself to the life of the 
Philippian community, merits sympathetic consideration. 

Likewise the major characteristic of the French study of Philippians, 
Thessalonians, the Pastorals, and Hebrews? obtains in a point of view. 
The author, writing under the pseudonym of Henri Delafosse, has already 
produced several volumes on Paul in the series “‘Christianisme,” of which 
this is one. All these proceed on the basis of a distinctive point of view. 

Briefly, each letter is found to contain a.basic letter (or letters) of 
Paul. This is thought to have been rewritten by a Marcionite, to secure 
ends desirable in the light of second century needs. The Marcionite re- 
vision was still later corrected in a Catholic edition. One immediately 
wonders why a Marcionite revision of a Pauline letter should be merely 
corrected by addition. However, each source is analyzed on the basis of 
this theory, and the several strata are exhibited by different sorts of type. 
The introduction contains nearly all the critical processes; the letters are 

* Les Ecrits de Saint Paul, IV, ’Epitre aux Philippiens. By Henri Delafosse. 
(Christianisme, Cahiers publiés sous la direction de P. L. Couchoud.) Paris: Les 
Editions Rieder, 1928. 248 pages. Fr. 12. 
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allowed to speak for themselves. The introduction is highly compressed ; 
results are cited without the processes basic to them, and few references 
are made to other studies. This gives an air of dogmatism which perhaps 
would not obtain were the book large enough to include details. 

Philippians is thought to contain two or perhaps three Pauline let- 
ters reworked as outlined above. The anti-Jewish polemic is Marcionite, 
while the so-called Christological passages are a combination of Marcion- 
ite and Catholic. In 2:5-11, for example, verses 9-11 are the Catholic 
correction of Marcionite anti-Judaism. The Thessalonian letters have 
enough Pauline material to make them of equal importance with Romans 
and Corinthians. However, this statement has meaning only as it is re- 
membered that Delafosse’s analysis of these letters in earlier volumes 
subtracts from them much of their traditional significance. The Pastorals 
have only a slight Pauline basis; the sectarian element is the greater. 
Hebrews, written 72-75 A.D., and used later by I Clement, has a brief 
Pauline note imbedded in chapter 13. 

Doubtless the details of Delafosse’s treatment will not meet with 
general acceptance. There is one important consideration, however. If it 
is allowed that the Pauline and pseudo-Pauline materials were still in 
evolution in the second century, the significance of the fact is profound. 
Delafosse’s citation of matters concerning Hadrian’s war with the Jews 
deserves careful study. 

But of two other volumes which have appeared, it cannot be said that 
they possess freshness in point of view or results. What must be thought, 
for example, of a competent patrologist like Bardenhewer,*® who well 
knows the problem of the late and localized currency of the Epistle of 
James, but coolly disregards the evidence and states that the work was 
written by the Jerusalem bishop 40-50 A.D.? What must be thought, 
though the quality of its Greek is recognized, of the letter being treated 
as Jewish-Christian teaching current in the Jerusalem community? Of 
an exposition of its faith-works teaching which finds this in perfect agree- 
ment with Paul’s? The book is in constant polemic with Dibelius’, which 
is much to be preferred. One can understand these phenomena only as it 
is observed that the volume carries the ecclesiastical imprimatur. 

Much the same is to be said of Schmid’s book on Ephesians.‘ This is 
a Statistical study of special topics, such as the textually impossible ad- 
dress to Ephesus, the theory of an encyclical letter, details of style and 

* Der Brief des heiligen Jakobus. By Otto Bardenhewer. St. Louis: Herder, 
1928. 160 pages. $1.60. 

“Der Epheserbrief des Apostels Paulus. By Josef Schmid. St. Louis: Herder, 
1928. xxiii-+466 pages. $4.30. 
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vocabulary, and Ephesians’ relation to other Christian literature. The 
work is minutely documented, with remarkable knowledge of other inves- 
tigations. But its total result is the conclusion that Ephesians is a genu- 
ine letter of Paul, originally an encyclical, mistakenly addressed to 
Ephesus, whose relations to Colossians and I Peter prove its genuineness. 
One cannot help but think of Guignebert’s amusement (Le Christianisme 
antique |Paris, 1922], p. 28) at the clericals who exercise themselves 
with scientific processes, but always arrive at the traditional conclusions. 
So it must be, presumably, with any study which, like this, carries the 
imprimatur. 
DonaLp W. RIDDLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EXTRA-CANONICAL SPIRITUAL LITERATURE 


In the subtitle this book’ is called “An anthology of the greatest lit- 
erature of the Christian era reflecting the spirit of the Bible and restating 
its immortal truths.” The contents is made up of relatively short selec- 
tions, varying from a single line to several columns. There are a great 
many prose extracts, but the greater bulk of the material is verse. Most, 
but not all, of the selections are such as are usually found in religious 
anthologies. The book has 610 large double-column pages, with type and 
spacing such as to allow a maximum of printed matter to the page. There 
is therefore room for a vast number of selections, and, as good indexes of 
authors, titles, first lines, and familiar quotations are provided, the vol- 
ume should prove very useful. 

The Declaration of Independence is included; also Lincoln’s “Get- 
tysburg Address,’ Demosthenes on “Athenian Public Spirit,” Victor 
Hugo on “The United States of Europe,” characterizations of Napoleon 
by William Ellery Channing and Charles Philipps, Daniel Webster’s 
“Apostrophe to Washington,” Fitz-Green Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris,” 
a column of pithy sayings from Poor Richard’s Almanac, the “Dialogue 
between Benjamin Franklin and the Gout,” Francis Bacon on “Books,” 
T. B. Macaulay on “Limiting the Hours of Labor,” Edwin Markham’s 
“The Man with the Hoe,” Shelley’s “Love’s Philosophy,” Mrs. Browning’s 
“How Do I Love Thee?” Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue,” Burns’s 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” Rufus Choate on “The Barbarity of 
National Hatreds,”’ Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie,” Tennyson’s “The 

*The Supplementary Bible. Edited by William Barrett Millard, with co-opera- 


tion of a board of associate editors. Chicago: Buxton-Westerman Company, 1928. 
610 pages. 
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Charge of the Light Brigade,’ Alexander Pope on “Happiness,” Kipling’s 
“L’Envoi,” Renan’s “Apostrophe to Jesus,” Gray’s “Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard,” John Fiske’s argument on “Immortality the 
Logical Outcome of Evolution,” etc. A tolerably successful attempt is 
made to arrange and classify this miscellaneous material. 

The author whose name appears most frequently is William Shake- 
speare. There are many selections from Tennyson, Wordsworth, Cowper, 
Dryden, Byron (whose inclusion the editor is at pains to justify in his 
Preface), Longfellow, Thomas Moore, Milton, Pope, Whittier, Lowell, 
Bulwer-Lytton, James Montgomery, Isaac Watts, and Edward Young. 
Somewhat less space is given to the Brownings, Addison, Coleridge, Em- 
erson, Burns, Goldsmith, Edmund Spenser, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Robert Southey, Ben Jonson, Horatius Bonar, Charles Wesley, Benjamin 
Franklin, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Names of contemporary writers are not 
numerous but such as there are offer wide variety. They include Adolph 
Harnack, Henry van Dyke, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Edgar A. Guest, 
Thomas Curtis Clark. Contemporary philosophers, psychologists, and 
biologists seem not to be represented. 

Naturally there are many hymns, familiar and unfamiliar, edifying 
and unedifying. In cases where only a few verses of a poem are usually 
given in the hymnals, it is of interest to have these familiar lines in their 
larger context. This applies, for example, to Keble’s “Evening Hymn,” 
beginning “Sun of my soul, thou Savior dear,” which has twelve verses, 
and to Whittier’s poem of thirty-seven verses, “Our Master,” which be- 
gins, “Immortal love, forever full, Forever flowing free.” 

It is a pity that the book could not have been made more attractive 
in appearance. The narrow margins and compressed spacings were prob- 
ably unavoidable if so much matter were to be put into a volume that 
could be readily handled and would not be too expensive. The thirty-two 
highly colored reproductions of paintings on biblical themes do not fit 
very well either into the color scheme of the book—which otherwise is 
severely black and white—or into its subject matter. One gets the im- 
pression that the pictures certainly would not be there but for the effort 
to present the materials of the book as a “Supplementary Bible.” Pos- 
sibly the book owes its severe and somber make-up to imitation of the 
familiar editions of the King James Version. 

As to whether the title has been well chosen there will be different 
opinions. The term “Bible,” in its historical use, carries with it the notion 
of a more or less rigidly bounded canon and also the notion of unique 
authority. As the editor and his associates would not attach either of 
these notions to this anthology the aptness of the title may be questioned. 
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However, there need be no serious objection to calling a collection of 
more or less worthy and inspiring verse and prose matter a “Supplemen- 
tary Bible,” even though it cannot claim any monopoly in “reflecting the 
spirit of the Bible and restating its immortal truths.” 

fn such a collection the line between admissions and omissions is 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary. It would be easy to make a list of selec- 
tions which might have been here but are not, particularly selections from 
modern writers. It is a satisfaction to find Harry Kemp’s “God the Ar- 
chitect,” George Santayana’s “Faith,” and William Herbert Carruth’s 
“Each in His Own Tongue,” but it is a disappointment not to find John 
Drinkwater’s “A Prayer,” Alan Seeger’s “The Rendezvous,” or Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Poets” and “Trees.” The complete omission of the name of 
Emily Dickinson is surely unfortunate. And if a “Supplementary Bible” 
for twentieth-century America is to include selections from contemporary 
prose writers, one might venture to suggest that search for materials be 
made in the writings of John Dewey, George A. Coe, Francis G. Pea- 
body, George Herbert Palmer, Robert A. Millikan, Edward Scribner 
Ames, Havelock Ellis, G. B. Shaw. But this undoubtedly would be a 
different kind of “Bible.” 

FRANK EAKIN 
VINELAND, NEw JERSEY 


ROME AND THE CELTIC CHURCHES 


In this study’ a Presbyterian minister takes up anew the oft-debated 
question of the relations of the early British and Irish churches to the See 
of Rome. In the beginning of his interest in the subject he was, he tells 
us, strongly biased in favor of the view that these churches were inde- 
pendent of Rome, but this judgment has been reversed in the course of 
his investigations. The book will do service in leading away from popular 
antiquated notions regarding the status of Celtic Christianity; but as a 
scholarly study it is marked by serious defects. Apparently no well- 
equipped library has been accessible to the writer. The “list of works 
quoted or consulted” is entirely inadequate, omitting, as it does, some of 
the most acute studies of the subject, such as the old but substantial 
works of W. Reeves, W. Bright, W. D. Killen, and J. W. W. Bund, and 
the later studies of H. Williams and A. R. MacEwen. H. Zimmer’s work 
is represented only by his defective essay on “The Celtic Church in Brit- 
ain and Ireland,” while K. Meyer is quite overlooked. Hefele’s Concil- 


* The Celtic Church and the See of Peter. By John Campbell MacNaught. Ox- 
ford, England: Basil Blackwell, 1928. xv-+118 pages. 75. 6d. 
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iengeschichte is referred to only in the incomplete English translation. 
Many sources, too, are entirely neglected. The omissions, for example, 
of the Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, edited by C. Plummer, and that of the 
Vita Columbani of Jonas are scarcely pardonable in a work attempting 
to adjudicate this question. 

Mr. MacNaught brings to light no facts not already familiar to stu- 
dents of Celtic church history. The book is written with sincerity and in 
an admirably friendly spirit toward all. But the construction which is 
placed upon certain situations is open to serious question. The argument 
that the British bishops who repulsed Augustine nevertheless regarded 
the pope as “Primate and Visible Head of the Catholic Church,” is very 
inconclusive, especially when we remember that Augustine was the pope’s 
official emissary to secure their allegiance. To employ the question ad- 
dressed, in the familiar legend, by St. Patrick to the daughters of Loe- 
gaire: “Do you believe in the unity of the Church?” as evidence of papal 
supremacy, is surely unsatisfactory. Almost equally fragile is the argu- 
ment alleging Roman authority for Patrick’s mission. And in respect to 
the letters of Columban, who accuses popes of harboring heresy and dis- 
tinctly places Rome below Jerusalem, it is misleading to repeat simpli- 
citer, the statement of Dr. Rock that the Irishman “gives the fullest rec- 
ognition of the Pope’s auctoritas in the Western Church.” The author 
does not always bear in mind the distinction between “primacy” and “su- 
premacy.”’ A primacy of honor in the West was vaguely accorded by the 
Celts to Rome, though the literature shows that Rome was seldom present 
in their thoughts. A jurisdictional supremacy was not so recognized until 
it was imposed by a series of acts which belong mainly to the Anglo-Nor- 
man period, It is probably true that the Celtic divergences from Rome 
were due to Celtic isolation—an isolation which Mr. MacNaught fully 
recognizes; but if so, the same isolation also made impossible the psy- 
chology of subjection to the papacy. It is true, too, that the Celts, like 
other Christians, held to the doctrine of Catholic unity. But their church 
was not monarchical; and when they thought of Catholic unity, they did 
so in terms, not of obedience, but of communion. Even a historical ven- 
eration of Rome did not necessarily mean submission to the pope. Mr. 
MacNaught has reacted so strongly against the Protestant bias with 
which Celtic church history was at one time treated by many writers 
that he has followed the opposite tendency to an almost equal extreme. 


Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


‘“My chief desire in connection with this book,’ writes Dr. Winfred 
Garrison, “is to make its exposition of Catholic faith and practice so ac- 
curate and so fair that a well-informed Catholic, reading my statement 
of what Catholics believe and do, will say: Yes, that is exactly what we 
believe and do.” This enlightened standard of historical justice has, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, himself a Catholic, been reached by 
the author. Nay more, it has been surpassed. We have here not only a 
fair and accurate account of Catholicism but also an understanding and 
sympathetic one. 

“Understanding,” writes Dr. Garrison, ‘“‘requires not only that one 
should know what the other man thinks but how he feels about what he 
thinks.” Catholics reading this volume, unless they belong to the class 
who regard (with Pius X) all criticism of the church as ‘‘consummate 
audacity,” will recognize in the author a rare quality, that of understand- 
ing combined with perfect independence of judgment. The pages devoted 
to Lourdes, for example, might have been written by a French abbé. 

The effect of these (the Lourdes) processions is immensely impressive. 
Even more so is the spirit of devotion and good-will among the people. Strange- 


ly—and it is strange to one who knows Rome—the priests seem as humble as 
the people. There has been no accumulation of ecclesiastical wealth at Lourdes. 


There is dignity but no magnificence. There is no profiteering. There are no 
catch-penny devices. .... It gives a sense of the international character of 


the Catholic Church and of its undiminished hold upon the imaginations and 
loyalties of its adherents. Are the cures genuine? I have no doubt but that 


many of them are. .... 


The sections dealing with papal infallibility and the Catholic attitude 
toward public schools are exceedingly well documented and developed. 
Dr. Garrison very clearly and ably explains his thesis that “the Catholic 
Church is both a religion and a form of government.’ Lourdes reveals 
the religious character of the church, Rome_the governmental character. 
Both as a religion and as a government Catholicism is today in the cru- 
cible in America, and what seems to the reviewer the “high spot” of Dr. 
Garrison’s discussion is reached in the pages which deal with American 
Catholic citizenship. These pages are all the more interesting and impor- 
tant at the present moment in consequence of the recent conclusion of the 
Lateran peace. 

Dr. Garrison analyzes the mentality of the American Catholic and 
emphatically indorses his patriotism. “Only the most gullible and fanati- 


1 Catholicism and the American Mind. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark, & Colby, 1928. 267 pages. $2.50. 
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cal can suppose that (American) Catholics are plotting against their 
country or that they do not love it.” So far, so good. Catholics are true 
and sincere Americans, But what of the claims of Rome to override civil 
laws and interfere in politics, and quite possibly in American politics? 
“Tt requires the most absurd ignorance of history or the most reckless 
disregard of it to assert the impossibility of . . . . an overlapping of the 
areas of control claimed by the church and state, and the (Catholic) 
church has always asserted its right to define the frontiers between the 
two.” Having led up to the question as to what would happen if American 
Catholics were ordered by Rome to undermine in some way the American 
Constitution, there follows this valuable diagnosis. 

J would trust Catholic voters, Catholic legislators, and a Catholic president to 
refuse point-blank to put into effect the extreme doctrines which are embodied 
in papal declarations as to church and state. Why so? Because throughout his- 
tory Catholic laymen have been rising in revolt against the efforts of the church 
to dominate the state... .. Will Catholics who have lived their lives under 
American institutions meekly vote to make the United States a dependent 
province of Rome? Never! 

This opinion will come as a shock to many non-Catholics who are 
less “understanding” of American Catholicism than Dr. Garrison. But 
he is fully au courant with the “away from Rome” trend of Catholic 
thought in this country. He knows that the average American Catholic 
would like to see the dogma of “papa) supremacy” transmuted into one 
of “papal domesticity.” He knows that the American Catholic’s attach- 
ment to Rome is rather superficial, insecure, and liable to devolve into 
unstable equilibrium. Leo XIII, who noticed and detested what he called 
the “Americanism” of Catholics of this country, made a futile effort to 
crush it. That it is a living force is amply illustrated by Dr. Garrison. 
Brilliantly the curious situation is thus summarized by the author. “The 
dictum of an infallible Pope is no match for the forces of good-will, neigh- 
borliness, and the habit of friendly and tolerant co-operation. Few people 
are as bad as their theology, though fewer still are as good as their reli- 
gion.” 

Catholicism and the American Mind is a fair, far-seeing, and fearless 
discussion of vital things in the Catholic church which astonish or irritate 
or delight or confuse American citizens of today. Had Cardinal Gibbons 
read it he would have called the author “friend”; Cardinal Mercier, in 
like case, would have murmured “brother”; Pius IX would have sourly 
cried, ““Enemy!” 

E. Boyp BARRETT 

New York City 
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EARLY MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA 

The increasing number of studies in American history, such as the 
one under review,’ written under the direction of history faculties in sev- 
eral of our great university graduate schools, bears testimony to the fact 
that a new emphasis in American history is in process of development. 
The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in America, 1790-1815 is a Columbia 
University Doctor’s dissertation and the professor under whose direction 
this study was made is one of the editors of the new History of American 
Life, in twelve volumes, four volumes of which have already appeared. 

We are just beginning to realize fully that far too little stress has 
been placed upon religious ideas, and the activities of the churches, in 
our attempts to understand American life, nor have we yet learned how to 
link up redigious }ife and thought with the other influences and activities 
which go to make up the total life story of the American people. It was 
the realization of this fact which led Mr. Ebsbree to undertake the inyes- 
tigation of the rise of the missionary spirit during the latter eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. The study indicates clearly what a great 
mass of materia) there is, stil] to be studied and assimilated by the Amer- 
ican historian. The author lists twenty-five periodicals and fifty-nine ser- 
mons in his bibliography, besides five closely printed pages of biographi- 
cal and autobiographical sources. But while much new and interesting 
material has been assembled I fear the author has not succeeded in re- 
lating it to the other several influences, political and economic, of the 
time. The assumption that religion and religious interests are something 
entirely apart from the ordinary things of life makes this linking-up proc- 
ess particularly difficult. 

The study is divided into seven chapters, the first two dealing with 
the background of American missions. Missionary activities in the colo- 
nies may be divided into two periods. The earliest activities are those of 
John Eliot and his associates, whose zeal in the cause represents one of 
the several motives in colonization. This first missionary interest had 
died down by the end of the seventeenth century and the death of Eliot. 
The second phase of Indian missions came as one of the results and influ- 
ences of the great Colonial revival, causing the establishment of numerous 
missions in central New York, and includes the activities of David Brain- 
erd, and the several Congregational and Presbyterian missionaries, as 
well as the work of the Moravians and others. 

Chapter iii is a dull catalogue of the early local missionary societies 
and the missionary magazines which sprang up in connection with the re- 

*The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in America, 1790-1815. By Oliver Wendell 
Elsbree. Williamsport, Pa.: Privately printed, 1928. Pp. 187. 
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vival of missionary interest at the end of the century. The beginning of 
the aggressive missionary activities in America coincided with the rise of 
Unitarianism and other liberal movements, and the missionary propagan- 
da of the time was a part of a world-wide crusade against the foes of 
orthodox religion. This the author sets forth in chapter iv, which is en- 
titled ““The Crusade against the Enemies of the Gospel.” 

The remainder of the study is devoted to an account of the forma- 
tion of the several American Boards of Missions, which were forming 
from 1810 to 1820, and to the kind of contemporary propaganda which 
was carried on to advance the cause. 

As a whole the study is suggestive and is a fair example of what 
might be expected from such materials, but its reading requires patience, 
for there is an overplus of facts and a minimum of interpretation. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOW SHALL WE RELATE CHRISTIANITY TO OTHER 
RELIGIONS? 

“As in the Graeco-Oriental world in which it won its first conspicu- 
ous victories, Christianity is once more confronted with other religions 
and the problem of its relation to them can no longer be evaded.” There 
are two distinct problems here which have not been clearly differentiated ; 
both of which are awaiting solution. The first is the discovery of the ge- 
netic relationship of Christianity and other religions; the other is the 
comparing or evaluating of different religions. The first is pre-eminently 
a scientific and historical problem, namely, to what extent can Chris- 
tianity and all other religions be traced back to similar origins and ex- 
plained by the same general processes of development? The second is an 
effort to appraise the relative merits of the world’s great religions. The 
book under review: makes no pretense to deal with the first problem, 
which to our mind is by far the more crucial of the two, and is restricted 
to the consideration of the second. At best, the effort to compare religion 
with religion is such a delicate and treacherous task that it can be under- 
taken with profit and fairness only when three conditions are rigidly ad- 
hered to: first, intimate acquaintance with all the religions involved; 
second, a fair and sympathetic interpretation of each; and third, the em- 
ployment of some neutral and unbiased standard of judgment. To what 
extent does the author comply with these three conditions? 

* Christianity and Some Living Religions of the East. By Sidney Cave. New 
York: Scribners, 1929. 221 pages. $2.00. 
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The five main themes of comparison are: the nature of the divine; 
the manifestation of the divine; the divine and human needs; the moral 
ideal and its realization; and the meaning and permanence of life. The 
position of each of the non-Christian religions concerning these several 
topics is given in a fair and sympathetic manner, and then each chapter 
is drawn to a conclusion with an exposition of the author’s interpretation 
of the teaching of Christianity concerning that topic, in such a way as to 
demonstrate the superiority of the Christian religion. 

This general method of treatment merits attention, for it character- 
izes a large number of books emerging from the press during recent years 
and constituting the best sellers in Christian circles. And little wonder. 
Everyone likes to hear his wife and family highly spoken of, and to be 
reminded of how they excel the ordinary run of mortals. It is not other- 
wise with our religion. We revel in such sentiments concerning the su- 
periority of Christianity; “we roll them as a sweet morsel under our 
tongue’’; and because they are so sweet a morsel, we are not liable to be 
very exacting as to the methods by which these verdicts were reached. 
The peculiar danger in such books lies in the fact that they are so fair 
and so sympathetic, up to a given point. They give evidence of a close ac- 
quaintance with other religions; they are written in a sympathetic spirit; 
but then they pass on to assume—what most Christians will readily grant 
—that the only criterion by which to judge the religions of the world is 
the Christians’ criterion. They fail to fulfil the third condition. This is our 
criticism of the present work. ‘To one who judges by Christian values, 
the solution of Christianity (to life’s problems) seems to have a unity and 
simplicity lacking in other religions” (p. 209). Precisely! What other 
verdict could be expected of the Christian? But by the same manner of 
reasoning the Hindu will conclude with equal justice that his religion is 
superior, and the Mohammedan will do likewise. This comparative meth- 
od always leads to a foregone conclusion. It is simply an elaborate elabo- 
ration of the obvious. In each case, some one religion assumes the triple 
role of statute-maker, judge, and defendant, for the time being, along 
with the other religions. It then proceeds solemnly to pass judgment upon 
itself and all others in the light of its own principles and laws, which are 
taken to be final either because (as the conservative thinks) they are of 
divine origin or because (as the liberal is more likely to maintain) they 
are inherently universal. 

Our author, it is true, recognizes the limitations of the comparative 
method, and places his ultimate confidence elsewhere: “If we believe in 
the destined universality of Christianity, it is not because of a comparison 
of religions. It is a judgement of faith, an expression of our experience of 
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the adequacy of the Christian Gospel.” All that comparison accomplishes 
for the Christian is to confirm his “judgement of faith.” The devotit Hin- 
du or Buddhist would take the same stand, and arrive at the confirmation 
of his own religion; showing how relative and subjective this “judgement 
of faith” may be. 

No, this method of comparison or this “judgement of faith” does not 
get us anywhere in the consideration of the universality or the finality of 
any religion. It bears striking resemblance to the vehement disputations 
of a group of school boys in the back yard as to whose family came over 
in the Mayflower or whose father is the richest, the most intelligent, or 
the best looking. Such disputations are evidences of the loyalty of the 
boys—which is to be expected in every well-regulated family—but the 
final evaluation of both father and family rests in other hands. 

So likewise, the real relating and comparison of religions—and relate 
them we must—is going on continually in a more profound and subtle 
manner. Any satisfactory answer must involve the solution of both the 
major problems mentioned above, and not of the second alone. The spe- 
cial claims of each and all are being swept aside for the time being, and 
each. in turn is being subjected to the same general type of scrutiny, with 
respect to the following matters: First, to what extent can the origins 
and history of each religion be adequately explained in terms of the same 
general process of cultural development that has been going on the world 
over? Second, what contributions has each religion made to the welfare of 
its own constituency during its long history? Third, to what extent are 
the fundamental teachings and assumptions of each concerning God, na- 
ture, and man either confirmed or refuted by the accepted findings of 
modern science? Fourth, how successfully do the ideals and the ethics of 
each measure up to the requirements of that newer idealism and world- 
conscience which is actually in process of formation as an inevitable re- 
sult of the intercultural relationships of the modern world? No doubt, 
advocates of one religion or of another will continue to compare religion 
with religion, each to the enhancing of his own particular faith; but the 
judgment of the ages will be more impartial and searching. 

ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT DEFENSES OF RELIGION 
The nine chapters of Dr. Gilkey’s book,’ The Certainty of God, are 
so many bulwarks thrown up in defense of convictions already won, 


*The Certainty of God. By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. 220 pages. $1.75. 
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either by inheritance or by reflection of a not-too-philosophical sort; 
they hardly march out to conquer terrain now being fought over. If you 
believe in God, this book will help ratify that belief and aid you in your 
diligence to make it meaningful. It is one of those useful books we con- 
tinue to need for the enterprise of daily living, just as we need dollar bills 
and baker’s bread. 

But why do our apologetic writers feel that we must be promised 
good gifts as a reward for our faith? Is it because Jesus said something 
about “how much more the Father will give good gifts to him that ask 
Him”? But does not Jesus’ own experience qualify his teaching? It 
seems dangerously precarious to give way to guileless optimism when en- 
gaged in the stern business of apologetics. There are grim aspects to 
reality. Calvary stands out stark against a lowering sky. Surely, until 
faith learns to say convincingly, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him,” it must remain somewhat superficial for all its lovely logic and 
limpid sentences. When we get plots without happy endings, we may 
get worse rhetoric but we will also have deeper insight. It may be that 
there is a place for Karl Barth after all. 

This is not to condemn Gilkey’s book, but only to say that it lends 
itself far better to the use of the preacher who speaks to an audience 
more than half convinced than to the Hyde Park Corner orator. What a 
fund of apt poetry Gilkey has at his disposal! It helps make of his book 
a lovely and helpful hymn of personal belief. 

Whatever Dr. Garrison writes always reads well.? Like French 
strawberries, it leaves a most delightful after-taste. A firmative Religion is 
no exception. It may not be a great book, but has not Garrison himself 
said somewhere, “The art of successful churchgoing is to be able to get 
good out of sermons you can criticize”? 

The title, A firmative Religion, tells the whole story. It is a series of 
positive beliefs and attitudes the writer holds on such phases of experi- 
ence as “Authority,” “Christ,” “The Scriptures,” “Sin,” “Salvation,” 
“Religion and Health” (an unusually good chapter), “The Attainment 
and Use of Liberty,” “The Mystical Mind,” “The Life Everlasting,” 
etc. Here is liberalism that does not content itself with denial and nega- 
tion. It affirms. It reminds one of Phillips Brooks’s description of the 
truly broad-minded man as one whose mind is broad enough to encom- 
pass many beliefs as against the man who insists on paring down his 
beliefs by a process of negation only to beg thereby to be known as 
“broad-minded.” 

? Affirmative Religion. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper, 1928. 
viii+292 pages. $2.00. 
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A book of essays one cannot criticize, only commend. I commend 
this book because it is the flowering of a mind that has been liberal long 
enough to grow flowers. These essays are one way of cultivating a theo- 
logical flower garden. 

Mites H. KRUMBINE 


PARKSIDE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
BuFFALO, NEw YorkK 


FAITH AND CONSCIENCE 

To the future historian, the religious thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will appear to be one almost self-consistent system, dominated by 
the pervasive influence of one thinker, Immanuel Kant. In the presence 
of that dominating trend, all the party differences of the period will look 
like quibbling distinctions. 

Here' for example are two nineteenth-century thinkers quite remote 
from one another in background and point of view: Cardinal Newman, 
whose Catholicism pushed to its logical outcome the reactionary Oxford 
Movement of the first half of the century, and Gaston Frommel, a Fran- 
co-Swiss Protestant of the end of the century. Yet when one compares 
their views upon the psychology of Christian faith, one is struck immedi- 
ately with their similarity. Both deny flatly that there is any adequate 
psychological stimulus for Christian faith in those rational arguments 
whereby the eighteenth-century divines had sought to rise through nature 
to nature’s God, and both find the average man’s real “motive of credi- 
bility” in the sense of moral obligation. Says Newman, “Were it not for 
this voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be 
an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into the world.’” 
Says Frommel, “The substance of the world and the central meaning of 
the universe are not to be found in her (Nature)... . . A voice whis- 
pers in my ear: You will find it when simple duty, loyally accepted, 
makes your heart submissive to the love of the Good.” 

Both Newman and Frommel agree that in conscience we immediately 
apprehend the presence of a personal and righteous God; that this appre- 
hension is dim and confused, and of itself leads to despair; that the ap- 


* Newman on the Psychology of Faith. By Sylvester P. Juergens. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. xvii+288 pages. $2.75. 

The Psychology of Christian Faith. Selections from the writings of the late 
Gaston Frommel, translated by J. Macartney Wilson, D.D., edited with introduc- 
tion by J. Vernon Bartlet, D.D. London: Student Christian Movement, 1928. xxii 
+1094 pages. 

? Juergens, p. 174. * Bartlet, p. 5. 
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peal which the Christian revelation makes to our faith comes not from its 
intellectual cogency but from its perfect correspondence with that which 
conscience has already told us, and its perfect fulfilment of that longing 
after reconciliation which conscience by itself has left unsatisfied. For 
Newman, the Christian revelation means the teachings of the Church, 
with all their supernatural mysteries; for Frommel, it is embodied in the 
figure of the historic Jesus, with all its baffling anomalies and superhuman 
claims. Both begin by accepting what appeals directly to conscience and 
end by accepting all the rest—miracle, mystery, and anomaly included— 
because, they insist, it all hangs together, without “breach or fissure,’ in 
organic unity. Thus Newman proves his Catholicism and Frommel his 
Protestantism by appealing to the same criterion. 

The parallel—which could be carried out in much greater detail— is 
too complete to be accidental. Clearly, both thinkers are moved by the 
same current of thought; both can be accurately dated in the Kantian 
era. I say this in despite of Father Juergens, whose book is written to 
prove that Newman was not a Kantian, hence not “the father of Modern- 
ism,” hence not a dangerous thinker. Good evidence is adduced to show 
that Newman was not, as is commonly asserted, a conscious disciple of 
the “Kantian Coleridge.”® For this historical correction, and for his 
painstaking and scholarly correlation of all that Newman wrote concern- 
ing the psychology of Christian faith, Father Juergens is to be warmly 
thanked; but his main thesis remains unproved. Newman was a Kantian, 
in the same sense and for the same reason that St. Paul was a Platonist; 
no one could breathe the air of nineteenth-century Europe without im- 
bibing Kantianism, as no one could breathe the air of first-century Asia 
Minor without imbibing Platonism. 

Dr. Bartlet and Dr. Wilson have rendered a real service to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in making Frommel’s essential teachings available in 
such an attractive form. Frommel reminds one of Amiel in his power of 
self-analysis and psychological insight, but the self revealed in his mono- 
logue, Alone on the Heights, and in his Frank Explanation is of sterner 
and nobler fiber than Amiel’s. There is spiritual tonic here as well as 
food for thought. Theologically, Frommel belongs with Sabatier, Méné- 
goz, and other French Ritschlians—a school whose influence is now slow- 
ly beginning to pass, as the Kantian dualism between the world of nature 
and the world of moral-religious values begins to disappear before the at- 
tacks of thinkers like Whitehead and Wieman. Yet if the philosophy of 


‘Bartlet, p. 113; cf. Juergens, pp. 190-93. 
*P. 257. 
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the future is to find it easier to discover God in nature, it cannot well dis- 
pense with the painfully won insight which men like Newman and From- 
mel defend so passionately: that the God of religion is first of all, as 
Pascal insisted, ‘not the God of the philosophers,” but the God of the 


human heart and conscience. 
WALTER M. Horton 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 

Directors of religious education looking for courses in the Old Testa- 
ment can save themselves many wearisome hours by consulting the work 
of the Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture in the Yale Di- 
vinity School. He has thoroughly examined the use of Old Testament 
materials in the “International Graded Series,” the ‘Constructive Studies 
in Religion,” the “Completely Graded Series,” the “Beacon Course in Re- 
ligious Education,” the “Christian Nurture Series,” and the ‘“‘Abingdon 
Week-Day Religious Education Texts.” The aims of all these courses are 
listed and classified. The most common type of aim, the author finds, 
combines knowledge, appreciation, character development, and social con- 
duct. The amount of Old Testament material in each course in computed, 
and a “steadily diminishing use of the Old Testament” is discovered. 
This is due, however, to the abandonment of unsuitable incidents: books 
and passages of educational value “are either holding their own or gaining 
ground.” 

Five criteria are adopted to measure the effectiveness of the use made 
of the Old Testament: (a) It should be in harmony with the prevailing 
standards of critical scholarship. This requirement is fairly well met in 
the courses examined. (4) The materia) used should contribute to the un- 
derstanding and realization of the ideals of Jesus. On the whole the 
courses conform to this criterion also, though they often resort to ideali- 
zation or a misleading imaginative elaboration which Professor Smith 
justly condemns, In connection with this criterion he discusses the use of 
miracle stories, pointing out that they tend to make faith in God’s good- 
ness and greatness dependent upon the miraculous. (c) The material 
should serve the social objectives of religious education. The courses do 
not measure up so well to this criterion. Social aims, though recognized, 
often constitute a mere addendum to an essentially subject-centered 
course. (d) The material used should be suited to the comprehension and 


* The Use of the Old Testament in Current Curricula. By Robert Seneca Smith. 
New York: Century Co., 1929. xi+337 pages. $2.25. 
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appreciation of the pupils. This criterion, too, is often violated, though 
the principle is accepted and much Old Testament material is either ruled 
out or postponed to later grades. (e) The curriculum should provide grad- 
ed conduct activities, and the Old Testament materials should stimulate 
or suggest such activities. Naturally this criterion is the least observed of 
all. While allowing a place for courses designed primarily for knowledge 
and appreciation, Professor Smith insists that provision must be made for 
expression in conduct. His final conclusion is that we need a new type of 
Old Testament course based on these criteria. 

In showing how the Old Testament should be used in the church 
school, Professor Smith has done a competent and useful piece of work. 
He has not been quite so successful in showing why it should be used. Re- 
membering that for several years he occupied a chair of biblical literature, 
one feels on reading his book that the professor of religious education and 
the professor of biblical literature have not quite come to terms with each 
other. Condemning as he does a subject-centered procedure, he neverthe- 
less assumes throughout that because the Bible is worth knowing it ought 
to be taught in the church school. He recognizes the difficulty of inte- 
grating the experiences of ancient Oriental adults with the life of modern 
American children but does not conclude that we should therefore aban- 
don the Old Testament in favor of material from nearer home, He de- 
plores the prevailing tendency to abandon either social objectives or the 
Old Testament and argues that the two can be combined. The Old Testa- 
ment is ‘“‘a guide to the understanding of the ways and motives of men.” 
The fundamental question, whether it provides the best material for this 
purpose, is not raised. Again, the Old Testament discloses the divine na- 
ture in the story of man’s spiritual evolution. It was the Bible of Jesus, 
and apart from it the religion of Jesus cannot be understood. With this 
all will agree, though some may question whether the study of the Old 
Testament from this point of'view can be effectively combined in the 
same course with its application to immediate social objectives. The au- 
thor even advocates a cultural as well as a social objective and recom- 
mends for about the tenth grade a course specifically devoted to the lit- 
erary appreciation of the Bible. Is this religious education? Theoretically 
education is all one, but in practice some line must be drawn between the 
function of the church school and the day school. 

Although so much space has been devoted here to the author’s theo- 
retical position and general conclusions, they do not form the major por- 
tion of the book. In the light of his five criteria each course is analyzed 
and evaluated as regards the portions of the Old Testament used, their 


value for the particular grade and the aims of the course, and the effec- 
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tiveness with which they are employed. This detailed examination occn- 
pies about three-fourths of the book and will doubtless prove the most 
vsefu) part of it. The discussions are frank, clear, and fair. 

Professor Smith is to be congratulated not only on having written a 
usefu) book, but also on having done it without indulging in the barbarous 
technical jargon which make much recent writing on re)igious education 
almost unreadable. 

MILLAR BURROWS 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG 
Three books come from the Friendship Press that deserve careful at- 
tention. The first, The Cali Drum,* is a course on Africa for primary chil- 
dren which has been carried out experimentally with both Sunday and 
week-day groups, The stories of native children in Africa are well told 
but require, of course, the explanation of names and customs that is care- 


Sully provided in the method of presentation. Fine opportunities for 


hand work, dramatization, and visual education in relation to the project 


are suggested. The authors are careful in every sense to raise the teaching 
to a high socia) and religious )evel—a rea) broadening experience for a 


primary group. 

The second book is Under the North Star,’ written for junior chil- 
dren. These stories of Alaska, selected for junior boys and girls, were 
tried out on two junior groups and the plans suggested are based on ex- 
perience. The course was used during the second hour on Sunday morn- 


ings during the adu)t church service in each case. The first part of the 


book consists of a series of vivid stories of Alaskan life, the main characters 
being an Alaskan boy and girl. Then some folk tales follow and a series 
of brief sketches of life in Alaska. The second part of the book consists 
of outlined programs for the course. An interesting feature of the first 
section is a true-false test to discover what the class may know about 
Alaska. It is to be given again later, to give some idea of what facts are 
learned during the course. The programs may be used by the junior 
Christian Endeavor Society, by a missionary organization, or for a Sun- 
day or week-day series of studies in a junior class. Worship arises natu- 
rally out of the situations created, and the sessions should be definitely 

*The Call Drum. By Mary Entwistle and Elizabeth Harris. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1928. 138 pages. $0.75. 

* Under the North Star. By Katharine E. Gladfelter. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1928. 135 pages. $0.75. 
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social and religious, Plenty of supplementary material and a good bib- 
liography are provided for the leader. : 

The third book, Meet Your United Stotes,* is for intermediate groups. 
Tt will serve not only as a stimulating course in home missions but also 
ought to suggest to leaders some fruitiu) methods in missionary educa- 


tion. Two types of leaders have been kept in mind: (1) those who are 


trained in modern pedagogy and preter freedom to develop their own pro- 
grams for their group, and (2) those who prefer a more defnite out)ine 


for a series of meetings. The two approaches have abundant reference 
materia) and variety of activities. 

Part IT on “How We Did It” is an excellent description of the prob- 
lems and possibilities in intermediate group projects. Any worker with 
junior high school boys and girls would do well to study this section care- 
fully, There is far more than mere sentiment in this kind of missionary 
education. The emotional response of these young adolescents will be 
skilfully enlisted and a good, sane socialization experience should result 
with a new appreciation of the meaning of Christianity in America. 


Ernest J]. CHAve 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A FIGHTING CHANCE FOR THE CITY CHURCH 


H. Paul Douglass presents in this volume? an interpretation of the 
relationships existing between the church and that bewildering modern 
phenomenon, the American city. All the rich background of experience 
provided in the city surveys of the Institute of Socia) and Religious Re- 
search is drawn upon. Indeed, the book is, to a large degree, a summary 
in non-technical and popular form of the findings of those surveys made 
by the Institute under the direction of Dr. Douglass. In the brief case 
studies presented as illustrations of the behavior of churches under en- 
vironmenta) pressure, one readily recognizes churches more exhaustively 
studied in The Church in the Changing City. A classification of churches 
developed in 1,000 City Churches reappears somewhat vaguely in this 
volume. There are echoes of the St. Louis Church Survey and the Spring- 
field Church Survey. With all this material at his command, Dr. Doug- 
lass has drawn an admirable and very useful picture of “the city’s 
church.” 

The author not only knows the city church inside and out; he also 


1 Meet Your United States. By Mary Jenness. New York: Friendship Press, 
1928. viii+168 pages. $1.00. 

The City’s Church. By H. Paul Douglass. New York: Friendship Press, 
1929. xi+244 pages. Cloth $1.50; paper, $0.75. 
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knows the city, this monstrous creation of the industrial age. His own ex- 
tensive studies are supplemented by a thorough knowledge of the litera- 
ture on the subject and of the results of investigations by other sociolo- 
gists. In this new, strange environment, the author’s investigations con- 
vince him the church has no absolute assurance of success. “The church 
is deeply rooted in the city, and shows persistence and versatility in keep- 
ing up with the city’s changes. But it has no assurance of a walk-away; 
at most it has but a fighting chance” (p. 170). 

Success in this fight, the author asserts, will depend mainly upon two 
factors: first, the degree to which the church learns to understand the 
city and to adjust itself to modern urban conditions, not merely in the 
interest of its own survival, but also to serve the city’s needs; and second, 
the ability of Protestantism to devise more adequate programs of co-op- 
erative effort. Indeed, one chapter is entitled “Co-operation the Hope 
of Protestantism.” Here the author reviews actual achievements in co- 
operation, denominational, international, interorganizational, interconfes- 
sional, and nation-wide, and finds cause for encouragement. But co-oper- 
ation needs to be developed on a much larger scale than anything yet 
achieved. Even then, “co-operation . . . . does not guarantee the suc- 
cess of Protestantism, but simply affords it a new opportunity” (p. 196). 

One who is familiar with Dr. Douglass’ work will find very little 
here that is new, but he will find an admirable and very readable sum- 
mary of facts and conclusions recorded in previous volumes. The book 
ought to be of great service in aiding secretaries of church federations and 
city mission societies, pastors, officers, and members of city churches to 
an understanding of the difficult and complex problems which must be 
solved if the city church is to survive, prosper, and carry on an effective 


ministry. 
CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STUDY IN HEBREW RITUAL’ 

This is a thoroughly competent study of a problem in Hebrew and 
Semitic ritual by a professor of Greek. We wonder how the author ever 
found the time for a piece of work like this, in a field which lies so far 
away from his own immediate field of interest, viz., Greek civilization and 
literature. At any rate, he shows himself master of the technique and 
methodology of this subject. The choice of the title for the book is a bit 

*The Day of Yahweh: A Study of Sacred Days and Ritual Forms in the An- 
cient Near East. By William Arthur Heidel. New York: Printed by the Century 
Company for the American Historical Association, 1929. xv-+565 pages. $5.00. 
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misleading. The term “Day of Yahweh” is usually applied to the great 
day inaugurating the coming Golden Age when Yahweh will appear on 
earth and lead his forces to victory over the pagan world.' But that Day 
of Yahweh receives relatively slight treatment here. The eight main chap- 
ters of the book deal with (1) “The Pilgrimage,” (2) “Passover,” (3) 
“The Feast of Tabernacles,” (4) “Pentecost,” (5) “The Day of Atone- 
ment,” (6) “The Calendar of Israel,” (7) ‘““The Day of Yahweh and the 
Sabbath,” (8) “Affiliations of the Cultus of Yahweh.” 

The discussion as a whole concerns itself largely with the details, 
chronological and technical, of the cult of the feasts, fasts, and holy days 
of Judaism. One of its results is to make quite clear the large amount of 
such material that was common property in the rituals of Israel, Babylon, 
Egypt, Canaan, and Greece. The book is thus a valuable contribution to 
the study of the history of religion and the comparison of religions. 

On pages 123 and 124 Heidel discusses the fact that the Assuan pa- 
pyri mention the Feast of Unleavened Bread but do not speak of the Pass- 
over, and he finds much significance in that fact. But the fact is very 
much open to question. The text and translation of Hananiah’s letter as 
given by Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923) show 
the strong probability that the letter in question did contain an order for 
the celebration of the Passover. Hence conclusions drawn from a broken 
text are not very trustworthy. Again on page 174, Heidel speaks of “but- 
ter and honey” and argues that the age of the child in Isa. 7:15 f. must 
have been twelve or thirteen. Such an age would have been far too old to 
have afforded much comfort to Judah under the circumstances. Let me 
call attention to my note, “Butter and Honey,” in AJSL.? 

J. M. Powis SmitH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

"Cf. my discussion, “The Day of Yahweh,” Amer. Jour. Theol., V (1901), 
505 ff. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 


GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZsCHARNACK, LEOPOLD (editors). Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. 2. Aufl. Band II, Bogen 60-65; Band III, 
Bogen 1-6, 7-12, 13-18, 19-24: Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928-29. Each Lief- 
erung, M. 3.60. 


Promptly each new section of this extensively revised edition comes to hand. 
The completion of the second volume (sheets 6-65) carries the alphabet through the 
letter 4, and the third volume now extends to column 768. Already the work is suf- 
ficiently far along to be of great service to individuals and libraries that are fortu- 
nate enough to have ordered it in advance. The instalments listed above contain 
several especially significant entries. For the student of religions in general there are 
comprehensive treatments of Hinduism, India, Japan, and Islam. The interest of 
Old Testament students will be attracted especially by a number of titles. Among 
biblical persons and books discussed at greater length are Hosea, Job, Jeremiah, and 
Isaiah. Other articles of much historical and geographical value are Israel, Canaan, 
and Jerusalem. The New Testament field is represented by substantial discussions of 
John the Baptist, the various Johannine books, James, the Catholic Epistles, and, 
most important of all, Jesus Christ. This is by Professor K. L. Schmidt, of Jena, and 
is followed by a summary of modern opinion about Jesus written by Professor 
Weinel of Jena. 

Modern orientation in historical interpretation is presented under the title “His- 
toricism,” and there are several articles dealing with phases of Christianity’s history. 
Professor Kriiger, of Giessen, writes an outline history of the Roman Empire, ‘“Im- 
perium Romanum,” to exhibit the background against which Christianity arose. 
Catholicism, both past and present, receives extended treatment, while kindred 
themes like the social program of Catholicism and its Jugendbdnde are given inde- 
pendent expositions. There are brief articles on Hus, Ireland, and the Celtic Church, 
the High Church movement, the Jesuits, Jansenism, and other subjects of especial 
concern to the church historian. Judaism and Jewish philosophy have also been 
treated at proportionate length and in scientific fashion. 

The doctrinal and practical aspects of religion receive their share of attention. 
“Hell” and the “Descent to Hell,” once themes of great interest to the theologian, 
have not been neglected. There is a comparatively lengthy entry on “Inspiration,” 
and a shorter one on “Virgin Birth.” More practical matters, such as the Youth 
movement, the psychology of youth, care of children and their manner of worship, 
and catechetical instruction are properly emphasized. Articles on capitalism, indus- 
try, individualism, individual and social ethics touch a wider range of morals and 
religious problems. 

Each new Lieferung of this admirable work bears additional testimony to the 
very thorough and praiseworthy manner in which the new edition is being prepared. 
It is in all essential respects an entirely new work. 
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Kees, HERMANN. Aegypten. “Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch.” Herausgege- 
ben von Alfred Bertholet, 2. Aufl., Heft 10. Tiibingen; Mohr, 1928. yiii+- 
57 pages. M. 2.80. 


Egyptian documents are here allowed to present in their own words Egyptian 
theologies of the various culture-centers, myths and rituals, the relations of royalty 
and of mankind in general to the gods, and beliefs concerning the future life. Magic, 
the right of which to a place in religion depends on our definitions, is excluded ex- 
cept as it appears incidentally. In culling significant passages from widely scattered 
sources, preference has been given to little-known, comparatively inaccessible docu- 
ments which well deserve this introduction to a wider circle. For example, the selec- 
tion from the “Instruction for King Merikere” (p. 44), dating around the twenty- 
fourth century B.c., already speaks of man as made in the image of God (cf. Gen. 
1:27) and puts the worthiness of the righteous above the sacrificial ox of the unjust 
(cf. Prov. 15:8 and 21:3). Dr. Kees has provided excellent translations, with needed 
explanatory notes short and to the point; and, as a final convenience, an Index has 
been added. The book should prove exceedingly useful to all students of religion. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


ADAMS, JoHN. The Hebrew Prophets and Their Message for Today. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1928. 218 pages. $2.00. 
This is a homiletical presentation of the prophetic books of the Old Testament. 

Homiletic skill takes the place of critical insight and methods. It is good preaching, 

but not always good exegesis. 


KitteL, Rupoir. Die Psalmen iibersetzt und erklart. 5th and 6th ed. “Kom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament,” Band XIII. Leipzig: Deichert, 1929. 
Ivii+-471 pages. M. 15. 

This is a reprint of the fourth edition of this commentary with a postscript of 
nine pages, in which are evaluated the more important contributions to the study of 
the Psalter made since 1921 A.D., when the fourth edition of Kittel’s work appeared. 
The works reviewed are the commentaries of Gunkel, K6nig, and Wutz; Stummer’s 
study on Sumerian and Akkadian parallels to the Psalter; Quell’s essay on the ele- 
ment of ritual (Kultus) in the Psalter; and Mowinckel’s work on the annual en- 
thronement of Yahweh in the Temple as reflected in the Psalms. 


PALLIERE, AIME. The Unknown Sanctuary, A Pilgrimage from Rome to Is- 
rael. Translated from the French by Louise Waterman Wise. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1928. xv-+243 pages. $2.00. 

This specimen of modern apologetic is an interesting putting, in the form of an 
autobiographical sketch, of a sensitive person’s reactions to the formalism of the 
Roman faith. It exhibits how, after experiment in extra-ecclesiastical religious pat- 
terns, the basic requirement for and conception of religion as theology led the seeker 
into Reformed Judaism. -Unfortunately nothing is said of the features which are the 
usual bars to this result, such as the dietary and other restrictive social customs. 
The Judaism in which satisfaction was found is liberal and theological. 
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SttveR, ABBA HitteLt. The Democratic Impulse in Jewish History. New 

York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1928. 43 pages. $0.75. 

This is an interesting and persuasive discussion whose aim is to show the con- 
tinuum in Reform Judaism of the democratic ideal. The modern social ideal is of 
course read into ancient religion, so that it obtains justification by appeal to antiq- 
uity. 


Wiener, H. M. The Composition of Judges II:11 to I Kings I1:46. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1929. 40 pages. M. 5. 

A very interesting documentary analysis of the material indicated by the title 
which ascribes to “Nathan, or somebody in sympathy with him” the writing of a 
history “which extended from the period of the Judges to the death of David.” Mr. 
Wiener believes this to be “the main source” of that section of the text under dis- 
cussion and argues ably and cogently in support of his view. 

It is a pleasure to find Mr. Wiener adopting the technique of the critics, which 
in the past he has been prone to regard somewhat lightly. His introductory assur- 
ance that he essays his task in the spirit expressed by a long quotation from H. H. 
Milman will deter no one from reading his work with care. Milman’s skepticism 
about the accuracy of the “critical microscope” in the minute analysis of source is 
shared by many, especially where the user of the microscope tends to be subjective. 
Only careful study which one has not yet been able to give to Mr. Wiener’s work 
will show whether he has been able to resist the temptations to which all microscop- 
ists are prone. But however that may be, it is a pleasure to see that Mr. Wiener has 
definitely transferred his skepticism from the instrument itself to the users of it. One 
trusts that he will never fail to number himself among the suspect and so become a 
really valuable critic. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

BARNIKOL, Ernst. Die vorchristliche und friihchristliche Zeit des Paulus, 

nach seinem geschichtlichen und geographischen Selbstzeugnissen im Ga- 

laterbrief. Kiel: Walter G. Mihlau Verlag, 1929. 94 pages. M. 3.50. 

This brochure initiates a new series called ‘“Forschungen zur Entstehung des 
Urchristentums des Neuen Testaments und der Kirche’ edited by Ernst Barnikol, 
who is professor of church history and history of early Christianity at Kiel. In the 
present study the author sets himself a very specific task. On the data of the epistle 
to the Galatians he attempts to depict what may be known or inferred about Paul 
previous to his conversion. The investigation is an important one, even though the 
subject is old and the possibility of any large accretions to previous knowledge is 
not great. Often it is easier to ask questions than to answer them. Can we ever 
know, regarding Arabia for example, whether it was the land of Paul’s birth, whether 
it had been the field of his missionary labors as a Jewish preacher, and whether he 
later labored there as a Christian missionary? But there is a healthful stimulus to 
research in the mere statement of these problems. The question of where Paul’s 
conversion occurred is answered by a process of elimination. The author thinks we 
must rule out Arabia, Damascus, the “regions of Syria and Cilicia,” and Jerusalem, 
and locate the event “in the territory north of Jerusalem and Judea, south of the 
regions of Syria, and west of Damascus and Arabia, on that borderland between 
Syria and Judea where Hellenism and Judaism of the Dispersion were in conflict” 
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(p. 90). There were Christians already in this territory whom Paul was persecuting, 
perhaps from Damascus as his base. ; 

The scanty evidence with which one must work leaves large room for hypo- 
thetical reconstructions in such a study, but it deserves very serious consideration, 
and readers will eagerly await the announced second brochure, which is to treat of 
Paul’s three journeys to Jerusalem and the relation of the Pauline letters to the 
We-source of Acts. 


Bunpy, WALTER E. Our Recovery of Jesus. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 

1929. xi+350 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Bundy has followed his The Religion of Jesus by a supplementary 
volume. Emphasis upon the distinction between Jesus as a religious subject and as a 
religious object leads to the exposition of the volume, with chapters on the recovery 
of Jesus in the New Testament (practically a rejection of the Fourth Gospel in favor 
of the Synoptics), the method of the recovery, the author’s restatement of Jesus’ so- 
cial message, a study of the personal problems of Jesus (which supplements Bundy’s 
former volume), a study of the abnormal phenomena involved in visions and voices, 
and more about the praying of Jesus. 

Such a study is timely, but it must be confessed that this study is not adequate. 
It is, like so many “recovery” books, to a large extent a projection of the author’s 
and today’s estimates of Jesus. Unfortunately the author, whose competence is not 
questioned, abandons thorough methods of scholarship, and, biased by exclusive 
reading in German, contents himself with the popularization of the theologies which, 
however influential they may once have been, do not meet many of the problems 
which have arisen recently. It is the reviewer’s impression that this is a better book 
than the author’s former volume, but both, however timely they may be, ought to 
be better than they are. 


Crompton, R.H. The Synoptic Problem and a New Solution. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1928. x-++-139 pages and 5 Appen- 
dixes. $2.75. 

Although the title would lead one to expect an exposition of the synoptic prob- 
lem, this study dismisses almost without reference the work done in this field which 
is based upon comparative study. It offers, instead, a theory to explain the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels on the basis of series of similar relations of incidents or say- 
ings. It is claimed that this method permits the rearrangement of materials into the 
“pre-Synoptic Gospel,” and the form of this is shown in the accompanying tables. 
A close reading discovers that the hypothesis is based upon wholesale assumption, 
and requires the conclusion that no confidence may be placed in the results affirmed. 


Hosxier, H. C. The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on the Apoca- 
lypse. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1928. x-+260 pages. $4.00. 
This is the first printing of Oecumenius’ commentary on the Apocalypse. One’s 

first reaction is thus congratulation that the University of Michigan is doing such 

work. Its “Humanistic Series” is one of which any institution might well be proud. 

The present number is worked out on the basis of the relation of a series of MSS as 

a family, the generalized text being printed with an apparatus of variants. The edi- 

tor thinks that the text which is recoverable from numerous quotations is one which 

goes behind the MSS readings of Aleph, C, and A. It does not establish the ultimate 
critical text but is useful with the total of all witnesses. 
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Hurst, Georce L. The Literary Background of the New Testament. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928. 163 pages. $1.50. 


Unfortunately this title is a misnomer. It deals not with the literary back- 
ground of the Greek New Testament but specifically with the Jewish literary back- 
ground of Jesus and his disciples. Even this Jewish background is not completely 
sketched. The important rabbinic materials are neglected on the plea that they were 
not written until well into the Christian era. It is well to remember that the New 
Testament is a collection of writings done in Hellenistic Greek, and that it contains 
diatribes as well as midrash, and pseudophilosophic dialogues as well as wisdom, and 
informal letters as well as formal epistles, and martyrology as well as apocalypse. 
One of the most-needed books at the present time is one that shall interpret the New 
Testament from the point of view of contemporary Graeco-Roman literature. 


Koets, PETER JOHN. Aecotdatuovia. A Contribution to the Knowledge of 
the Religious Terminology in Greek. Purmerend, Holland: J. Muusses, 
1929. xi+-114 pages. $1.00. 

This is a doctoral dissertation of the University of Utrecht. The Greek word 
here studied is commonly rendered “superstition” in English, and is the term used 
by Paul in Acts 17:22 in its adjectival form, which is translated “religious” in the 
American Revised Version. The present study concludes that the original meaning 
carried no intimation of cowardly or ridiculous fear, such as attaches to our notion 
of superstition, but that it connoted piety, awe, and reverence toward the gods. In 
later antiquity and in Christian writers it took on the more sinister meaning. This 
is a useful piece of lexicographical work. 


SCHNEIDER, JOHANNES. Die Passionsmystik des Paulus. “Untersuchungen 
zum Neuen Testament,” Heft 15. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929. viii+-192 
pages. M. 15. 

A new book on the Pauline mysticism seems always to be in order. The present 
study differs from many of its predecessors in its emphasis upon Paul’s activity as a 
key to the understanding of his experience. The sphere in which he felt most keenly 
aware of union with Christ was that of suffering. Paul’s mysticism was, above all 
else, a sense of fellowship with the afflictions of Christ. This is the type of mysticism 
that goes with the elated feeling of the martyr and is not that of the passive recluse. 
In the opening chapter different types of mysticism are specified, and attention is 
drawn to the need of distinguishing between the active and the passive, as prelimi- 
nary to an understanding of Paul. The author has indicated his specific interest by 
discarding the more usual term “Christ-mysticism” and using instead the expression 
“Passion-mysticism.” 

First the Pauline literature is studied from this point of view. The apostle’s no- 
tion that he suffered as a member of the body of Christ is found to have been funda- 
mental and decisive for his experience. A second element in it was the lack of per- 
spective in time and space; past and future fused in the present. All that had 
happened in the past or would happen in the future were felt by him to be an ob- 
jective fact of his present experience. Furthermore, Paul’s mysticism is found to 
have been not of the subjective sort; he did not think of it as something belonging 
to his inner life only but as an objective phenomenon for which God and Christ 
were responsible. 

Having thus determined the distinctive character of the Pauline mysticism, the 
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writer turns to a consideration of the mystical features in Hellenistic Judaism and 
the contemporary gentile cults. He finds a likeness between Paul’s thinking and the 
Jewish imagery of the sufferings endured by righteous Israel, but this experience 
cannot be called strictly mystical. Paul’s type of religion cannot be adequately ex- 
plained by reference to the Greek Bible. The question of how far Philo may have 
influenced Paul is not discussed. A closer parallel to Pauline imagery is found in the 
Hellenistic cults of dying and reviving divinities like Tammuz, Osiris, Adonis, Attis, 
and Dionysus, popular in the world where Paul lived. Yet here one finds only an 
analogous phenomenon and not a strict parallel, much less the source from which 
Paul’s mysticism had been derived, thinks our author. In the last analysis the pas- 
sion-mysticism of Paul is found to have been his own original creation and to have 
its ground in the distinctive character of his personal religious experience. “It was a 
genuine Pauline creation” (p. 114). 


AINSLIE, PETER. The Scandal of Christianity. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Col- 
by, 1929. xi-+212 pages. $2.00. 
This is a stinging arraignment of denominationalism and a plea for union of the 
churches, marked by unusual intensity and wide information on the practical prob- 
lems of Christianity. 


ANSELMI, S. Cur Deus Homo. Edited by Franciscus Salesius Schmitt. Flo- 
rilegium Patristicum Fasciculus XVIII. Bonn: Hanstein, 1928. x-++-65 
pages. M. 2.80. 

The text of Cur Deus Homo, with a prolegomena and short bibliography of 

German studies of this theological classic. 


Brit, Aucuste. La Morale et la Loi dans la Philosophie Antique. Paris: Al- 

can, 1928. xv-}-301 pages. Fr. 35. 

This book, although not strictly in the field of religion, is important for the 
historian of early Christianity. It is the first volume of a study in the Greek and 
Roman philosophers’ conceptions of the origin and authority of ethical and legal 
concepts. The materials are gathered in chronological order covering the period 
down io about the end of the second century av. There is also a bibliographical 
appendix and a selection of the more important Greek and Latin texts on which the 
author has based his exposition. In general he finds that Greek and Roman philos- 
ophers did regard law, either civil or moral, as based on religious authority, as did 
Jews and Christians. On the contrary, for gentile thinkers the positive justification 
of law rested on a more pragmatic and natural basis. It safeguarded the well-being 
of society and was thought an inherent necessity of existence. The influence of this 
heritage on early Christianity and the manner in which Christian thinkers solved 
similar problems are questions suggested at the close of the book without any at- 
tempt at their solution. But the author’s earlier discussion furnishes an admirable 
background for further study along this line, which is of prime importance for a cor- 
rect understanding of Christianity’s place in ancient culture. 


Dieut, Ernest (editor). Jnscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Vol. III, 
fasc. 2. Berlin: Weidmann, 1928. 81-+160 pages. M. 5. 
This fasciculus contains a complete index of the names of Christian men and 
women mentioned in the inscriptions contained in the previous volumes of this im- 
portant collection of ancient Christian inscriptions in Latin. 
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GOLLANCZ, SIR HERMANN. Julian the Apostate. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 264 pages. $5.00. 

This is an English rendering of a Syriac account of Julian. Its content is sum- 
marized thus in the translator’s Preface: “The first portion tells of the youth of 
Julian, from about the death of Constantine the Great to his accession to the throne; 
and adds as an instance of the persecutions directed against the Christians by the 
new Emperor a story of the Confession of Faith by Eusebius, Bishop of Rome. The 
second part treats of the history of Julian from the time of his expedition to Persia 
until his death, as well as of the attempt of the Emperor Jovian to end the Persian 
War, and to make good to the Christians the losses which the Apostate had inflicted 
upon them.” The legendary character of the narrative is apparent. The Syriac orig- 
inal was edited many years ago by Hoffman of Kiel (Leiden, 1880). 


HETZENAUER, MICHAEL (editor). Biblia Sacra. Vulgatae editionis Sixti V 
Pont. Max. jussi recognita et Clementis VIII auctoritate edita. Ratisbon, 
Germany: Frederic Pustet, 1929. xx-}+-1288 pages. $5.00. 

This is an attractively printed single-volume edition of the standard Latin 
Bible. No attempt is made to restore any older Vulgate text than that authorized by 
Pope Clement VIII in 1592, which officially superseded the Sixtine Version of 1590. 
The editor, who is a member of the Biblical Commission established by the pope in 
1902, has had a long experience in preparing official issues of the Latin Bible, and 
this one is his third edition brought out by the official publisher for the diocese of 
Ratisbon (Regensburg). Although he seeks only to give the correct text of 1592, his 
task has not always been easy. He employs five “critical principles” for determining 
truly official readings. He accepts: (1) corrections authorized by the pope, (2) 
readings attested by three, or (3) by two, public editions, unless manifestly typo- 
graphical errors, (4) readings of one such edition, if the variants are manifestly 
erroneous, and (5) readings that are necessary to correct evident typographical er- 
rors although not attested by any earlier Clementine edition. 

In the meantime scholars await with patience the new critical edition of 
Jerome’s version which is being prepared with great labor and care by the Benedic- 
tine Order, at the request of the Biblical Commission with papal approval, and be- 
gun in 1907, 


Hoy.anp, JoHN S. The Great Forerunner. Studies in the Interrelation of 
Platonism and Christianity. London: Constable & Co., 1928. viiit184 
pages. 55. 

Two principal strands of thinking compose the material of this volume. It is a 
blend of Platonic idealism and the traditional Christian dogma of the Incarnation. 
The aspect of Platonism selected for emphasis is the dualistic world-view in which 
God can be pictured as the source of perfect goodness shining through from above 
into the material world. This Platonic hypothesis is made the basal fact of knowl- 
edge, and is rendered Christian by regarding the incarnation of Christ as the climac- 
tic manifestation of Plato’s God. Such, in brief, is the theme of Part I. The much 
more lengthy Part II consists of an exposition of selected texts from Plato expound- 
ed to show how truly Christian they are. The likenesses are striking—if, when mak- 
ing the comparison, one is successful in forgetting a host of unnoticed items in both 
Platonism and early Christianity, 
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KoHLER, KAUFMANN. The Origins of Synagogue and Church. New York: 

Macmillan, 1929. xxxix--297 pages. $3.00. 

Works published posthumously are often disappointing, and perhaps not al- 
ways just to the memory of an author. The late President Kaufmann Kohler of He- 
brew Union College was unquestionably a notable Jewish scholar, and this book 
contains much that has abiding value. But probably were he still alive today he 
would want to re-write Book II, dealing with the rise of Christianity, and take 
fuller account of the more recent researches in this field made by both Jewish and 
Christian scholars. 


OSTLENDER, HENRY. Sententiae Florianenses. “Florilegium Patristicum,” 
Fasc, XIX, Bonn: Hanstein, 1929. vii+-48 pages. M. 2.50. 
A critical edition of the Sentences of Abelard and of a letter to him by Walter 
of Mauritania, with a full Index of the former, 


QUINT, JOSEPH (compiler). Deutsche Mystikertexte des Mittelalters. Vol. I. 
Bonn: Hanstein, 1929. ix-+63 pages. M. 2.80. 
This is the first number of what promises to be a valuable series of sources of 


medieval German mysticism. The texts contained are Mechthild of Magdeburg’s Das 
Fliessende Licht der Gottheit, the Vision of Hadewych, and six sermons of Eckhart. 


In each of these documents previous critical texts have been amended with the help 
of fresh manuscript studies. 


SANDERS, E. K. S. Francois de Sales. New York: Macmillan, 1928. x-+304 
pages. $3.75. 

Part I, which occupies about half of the volume, is devoted to a life of the 
saint, written on the basis of his works and correspondence, and with the legendary 
and miraculous elements excluded. The other two parts treat respectively of his Jn- 
troduction to Devout Life and his Treatise on the Love of God, but include also 
many biographical details. The work is a scholarly contribution to the subject. 


SCHEPELERN, WILHELM. Der Montanismus und die Phyrigischen Kulte. Eine 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. Translated by W. Baur. Tibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1929. iv-+225 pages. M. 12.60. 

This is a good book on a somewhat neglected subject. Different judgments 
have been pronounced upon the question of the genesis of the Montanist movement. 
Some interpreters have considered it to be essentially heathen in origin, a recrudes- 
dence of religious ideas current among the Phrygian populace slightly colored by 
features taken over from Christianity. Others have taken it to be a genuine revival 
of primitive Christian prophetism. The available data for a knowledge of the move- 
ment are carefully re-examined, and its various characteristics are briefly described. 
Then a detailed study is made of its relation to the Phrygian cults. The result of 
the research is twofold, In its earlier stages Montanism was an ecstatic movement 
within the church and derived nothing from contemporary heathen cults of Asia 
Minor. Both its rites and its theology were derived from Christian sources, and the 
ecstasy of its prophets was of the strictly normal Christian type. Prophecy, asceti- 
cism, and martyrdom were its distinctive characteristics in this early period of its 
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history, But after about the year 230 heathen jeatures began to appear in the cultus 
of the sect, as evidenced, for example, by its adoption of the custom of tattooing, 
which seems to be identical with the stigmata of the Phrygian initiations, 

This monograph is by a Privatdocent in the University of Copenhagen. It has 
been translated into German by W. Baur. 


ScHMipT, CaRL. Studien zu den Pseudo-Clementinen. Nebst einem Anhange. 


Die alteste rimische Bischofsliste und die Pseudo-Clementinen. “Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Band 
XLVI, Part I. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929. vii-+-307 pages. M. 2s. 

This is a very important study in the far too little worked field of early Chris- 
tian apocryphal literature. It is by far the most thoroughgoing investigation of the 
pseudo-Clementine writings that has ever been attempted. Schmidt accepts the view 
of Witze, put forth in 1904, to the effect that the Homilies and the Recognitions rep- 
resent two reworkings of a common original, and proceeds to a more intensive study 
of the genetic relations of these writings to the ancient Acts of Peter. This is fol- 
lowed by an examination of the picture of Simon and of Peter in the Clementines 
and in the Acts, which Jeads to the opinion that the author of the Clementines was 
acquainted with the Acts. On further investigation of the conclusion of the present 
Clementines, Homilies 20: 11-23; Recognitions 10:52:72, Schmidt decides that in the 
original edition of the latter the conclusion had been lacking and was later added 
from the Homilies but apparently from a text different than that known to us. Next 
the author takes up the problem of the letter of Clement to James which stands in 
the Homilies in connection with the letter of Peter to James, but is lacking today in 
manuscripts of the Recognitions. The letter of Peter is found to have been the pro- 
totype of the letter of Clement. Pursuing this line of investigation still farther into 
the documents, the conclusion is reached that the Homilies represent the earlier 
redaction of the Grundschrift and that the Recognitions are a later reworking by an 
author who knew the work of his predecessor and who composed “a mosaic from 
the Grundschrift and the Homilies.” Two further chapters deal with the determina- 
tion and dating of the different source documents, and the community organization 
reflected in the pseudo-Clementines; to which an appendix is added giving an ex- 


tended criticism of Erich Caspar’s Die dlteste romische Bischofsliste (Berlin, 1926). 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 


BaRTH, Kari. The Word of God and the Word of Man. Translated from the 
German by Douglas Horton. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. vii-+327 
pages. $2.25. 

This book is a translation from the German Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie 
published four years ago. It will enable readers unacquainted with German to make 
themselves familiar with the much talked-of “crisis-theology,” of which Barth is one 
of the best-known spokesmen. Whether he is “the foremost religious thinker on the 
Continent,” as the blurb on the jacket of the book announces, will have to be left to 
the reader himself to decide. And if he is a reader who is in quest of a reasoned faith 
and refuses to be impressed by brilliant or extravagant paradoxes, he may remain 
skeptical. 
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SCHELLER, WALTHER. Die Absolutheit des Christentums. Thr Sinn und ihre 
Berechtigung. Gottingen: Wandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1929. ix-221 
pages. M. 0.50. 

This is an open-minded discussion of the problem of the absoluteness of Chris-~ 
tianity. It presents an instructive survey of the various attempts to define the essence 
of religion in general and of Christianity in particular. It criticizes them from the 
point of view of normative idealistic personalism, The author’s concluson is that 
Christianity can claim to be an absolute religion as far as it is founded upon the 
transcendental authority of a religio-ethical norm, but that it cannot claim on solid 


grounds the religious absolute. The author is philosophically well informed but 
seems to lack a thorough acquaintance with the theological literature dealing with 


the problems touched by his study, e.g., he ought to know a little more about New 
Testament criticism. 


MISSIONS 


Entwistte, Mary. Children of the Chief. New Vork: Friendship Press, 
1928. 76 pages. $0.40. 


OxnamM, G. BroMiey. Youth and the New America. New York: Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1928. 
vili+-167 pages. $1.00. 

President Oxnam of De Pauw University has in this book presented a number 
of challenging problems for young Americans to solve. He helps youth to see the 
necessity for abolishing wars and establishing a healthy world-order; of permeating 
industry with a democratic spirit; of establishing friendly relations between white 
and colored people. In the Introduction he asks the question, “Is it possible for 


man, through the process of education, to create a moral will determined to use our 
marvelous scientific advance for the development and enrichment of personality ?” 


The book is not organized for study classes but will provide material for a 
series of discussions on international, industrial, and racial problems. The issues are 


presented in burning pictures of rea) living persons in critica) situations. The )ogic 
of Christianity is made plain, and the program for a modern missionary crusade is 


suggested. 

PATTON, CORNELIUS Howarp. Foreign Missions under Fire. Straight Talks 
with the Critics of Missions. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. 180 pages. 
$1.00. 

These are dialogues with a lawyer, a business man, a pastor, chairman of the 

missionary committee of the local church, a college student, and the editor of a 


religious journal, in which the author seeks to answer such current questions as the 
following: Why should we send money to foreign lands when it is needed at home? 


Are missionaries international meddlers? What right have missionaries to impose 
their teachings upon other peoples? The cause of missions wins an easy victory. 


Puitirrs, Grace Dariinc. Far Peoples. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. $2.00. 


This book is an open window to the life of the people of other lands. From the 
people of India, China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Brazil, Africa, and Russia the 
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author has gleaned stories, songs, poetry, games, and many interesting facts about 
food and dress. Many songs and stories appear here in English for the first time; 
music for the songs is included in the text. A more expressive title would be: Far 
Peoples Brought Near. 


STOOKER, WILHELMINA. The Missionary Education of Primary Children. 
New York: Missionary Education Movement, 1929. 182 pages. $1.00. 


For years we have been familiar with the missionary textbooks dealing with 
conditions in foreign lands and published under the supervision of the Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States and Canada. Under the same supervision, 
another series of four books is now being given to the public, dealing with the prin- 
ciples and methods of missionary education according to the age of the pupils: The 
Missionary Education of Beginners, by Jesse E. Moore; The Missionary Education 
of Primary Children, by Wilhelmina Stooker; The Missionary Education of Juniors, 
by Jean G. Hutton; and The Missionary Education of Intermediates, by Mabel G. 
Kershner. The book under review constitutes the second of this series. It is the rec- 
ord of actual experiences with this age group. The reader is invited to sit down with 
a number of parents and teachers and to consider with them the principles and 
methods by which primary children may be made acquainted with other peoples and 
our relationship to them. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


BAKER, EpNA DEAN, and Ciara BELLE. The Bible in Graded Story. Vol. IV. 
The Silent Builders. New York: Abingdon Press, 1928. 352 pages. $2.00. 
This is the fourth volume of The Bible in Graded Story and completes the 

series. It is called The Silent Builders and is intended for children ten to twelve years 
of age. The stories are the best-known biblical stories and are given in biblical lan- 
guage. No guidance in interpretation is given, but the stories are fairly well told; 
and for those who desire children to get acquainted with biblical stories without 
raising any questions as to the ethics or miracles involved, it will be considered well 
done. The authors remark in the introduction, “It matters little whether the child or 
the adult accepts the literal statement of the story so long as the message is under- 
stood.” Some would wonder if a person who does not understand the historical as- 
pects of the story can truly understand its message. The tendency is to leave the 
teacher with the necessity of allegorizing, sermonizing, or reading into the story his 
own “deep spiritual meaning.” 


BLANCHARD, FERDINAND Q. How One Man Changed the World. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, 1928. 130 pages. $1.50. 

The purpose expressed by the author in this book is “to show boys and girls 
how Jesus appeared to his own generation as a young man within the normal frame- 
work of human life of that day.” He savs that he means to make him seem as real a 
personality as Abraham Lincoln. The aim is more satisfactory than the result. The 
title is a misnomer. The book does not discuss at all the world-changing influence 
of Jesus. It is a simple story of the life of Jesus told in conversational language in- 
tended apparently for boys and girls about ten to thirteen years of age. Undoubt- 
edly it is easier reading for a child than the New Testament record, but there is a 
question as to how much the ignoring of the difficult parts of the record, such as 
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miracles and non-scientific points of view, solves the problems of using the stories of 
Jesus. The book itself does not help a child to get a historical point of view. Simple 
explanation or acceptance of miracles does not prepare for the adolescent experience 
of the contradictions of miracles and science. The book does not answer questions 
that a child will naturally ask who reads the New Testament stories of Jesus. 


BoorMAN, W. RyLanp. Developing Personality in Boys. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. xix-+257 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this book has had a large and varied experience with boys and is 
now director of program and research for the Chicago Boys’ Club. He is also well 
trained in modern social psychology. The book is full of first-hand illustrations, and 
all parts of the discussion are related to actual life-situations in the developing life of 
adolescent boys. The author is conscious of the danger of the overscientific “tech- 
nique” that tries to put a boy under a microscope and examine him objectively. He 
says the results too frequently are that such study has given us a mechanical, inhu- 
man, and lifeless conception of a boy. “The boy cannot be held under a microscope. 
He wiggles.” 

The point of view in social psychology is a modification of that of W. I. 
Thomas and Ellsworth Faris. He names three psychological factors affecting the or- 
ganization of the restless energy in the growing individual: suggestion, imagination, 
and desires or wishes. The wishes he classifies in this interesting manner: (1) wishes 
based upon reflexes and physical needs—appetites; (2) group wishes—recognition 
or distinction, response or intimacy, group superiority or allegiance; (3) derived 
wishes—new experiences—excitement, security from threats; and (4) negative wishes 
—disgust, dread, monotony. In a well-balanced person he believes each of these 
four types of wishes must have some opportunity given for expression. “The major 
thesis of this book,” he says, “centers in the fact that it is possible for boys’ workers 
in many cases to arouse the desire, encourage, guide, and help a boy to change his 
own conception of his réle with only minor environmental changes.” The last chap- 
ter is a good summary of technique in dealing with needed social adjustments. 

While the book seems more concerned with the disorganized or unorganized 
type of personality than with the “normal” type, a reader cannot help but feel that 
few boys are understood as they should be by parents, teachers, or devoted leaders 
and that personality development in most cases is more of a chance process than a 
scientifically guided piece of education. The book should be stimulating to parents 
of adolescents and to workers with both boys and girls. The bibliography is well 
chosen. More and more careful scientific studies of this kind are being made avail- 
able, and there is no need for social workers to follow the costly road of trial and 
error. 


FisKE, GEORGE WALTER. The Changing Family. New York: Harper, 1928. 

xvi+324 pages. $2.25. 

This book would be a first-rate introduction to a handbook on family religion. 
The author gives a fair review and analysis of the problems in the family life of to- 
day. He does not feel at all that the problems are new but that they are new forms 
of old problems made more complex by a more complex civilization. His solution 
for the building of a more ideal home life is the restoration of family religion. By 
family religion he refers both to the observance of religious customs in the home and 
also to the vitalization of the religion of the parents. He has some very helpful sug- 
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gestions, and perkaps the most practical of all is the formation of community groups 
of persons ready to make a careful study of what religion may mean to them and 
their children. This present volume, he says, was largely inspired by his working 
with a group of this kind in a suburban community near Cleveland. 

The writer deals with such questions as the new status of women, the lure of 
companionate marriage, the social problem of high-school boys and girls, family 
democracy, up-to-date religion, the use of the Bible, the value of the church, and va- 
rious other related topics. A reader cannot help but feel the challenge of the situa- 
tion if the complicated problems have not already been so close to him as to be al- 
most depressing. Every magazine of the better type seems to have some article on 
some phase of this question. Professor Fiske simply states the problem a little better 
than it is usually stated. The issue cannot be avoided—the church, the seminary, 
all religious institutions, must face the difficult task of helping the home to establish 
a vital and satisfying religion. No other institution than the home can serve the 
needs of childhood and growing youth in the matter of creation of religious values 
and concepts and practices. The book sets the problem clearly. It needs a sequel, A 
Handbook of Family Religion, that may serve as a guide to those who pursue the 
quest. 


How ett, WALTER M. (editor). Religion the Dynamic of Education. New 

York: Harper, 1929. xi-+-172 pages. $1.50. 

This book consists of a series of ten lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, the Brooklyn Federation of Churches, 
the Protestant Teachers’ Association, the Hudson County Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the Extension Department of Columbia University. Hugh S. Magill, 
secretary of the International Council of Religious Education, writes the Introduc- 
tion. The lectures are on “Religion and Secular Education,” by Luther A. Weigle; 
“The New Emphasis in Public Education,” by Cornelia S. Adair; “Religion Essen- 
tial to Good Citizenship,” by Commissioner John J. Tigert; ““The Church’s Respon- 
sibility in Education,” by J. Valdemar Moldenhauer; “The Bible in Education,” by 
Wilbert W. White; “The Place of Worship in Religious Education,” by John Wal- 
lace Suter, Jr.; “When is Education Religious?” by Adelaide T. Case; “Some Social 
Objectives of Religious Education,” by Benjamin S. Winchester; “Leadership Atti- 
tudes as Principles of Education,” by Joseph M. Artman; and “Weekday Religious 
Education,” by Charles H. Tuttle. It is a timely and significant discussion of several 
fundamental aspects of the problem of the place of religion in education, especially 
from the standpoint of motivation. Its value lies chiefly in an orientation to the 
problem in its American setting by a number of competent people from various 
points of view rather than in an attempt at its analysis or solution. There is no sug- 
gestion as to the specific nature of religion or as to the psychological processes by 
which it motivates education or character. No specific techniques are suggested. The 
general point of view is that the approach to character is through the processes by 
which personality is achieved. The solution points in the direction of the rapidly 
developing program of week-day religious education. 


MakrtTIN, JoHN. Prayers for Little Men and Women. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1929. 36 pages. $1.50. 
This is a new edition of John Martin’s book of prayers, just come from the 
press in a most attractive form. It recalls to parents and religious educators the dif- 
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ficulty in getting a satisfactory expression of prayer for children. The tendency in 
adults is to assume that children have the same experience of God that they have had 
and that the theological concepts used by them are meaningful to the child. John 
Martin does not make this assumption in many of his prayers but tries to give a 
natural, childlike expression to ambitions and desires and a reverent approach to 
God. Perhaps the majesty of the Divine and the wonderfulness of the world-proc- 
esses are somewhat lost in an attempt to relate the child in an intimate relationship 
to a personal God, but on the whole the book is suggestive, and this edition will be 
welcomed by parents and religious educators. 


MEYER, Henry H. Child Nature and Nurture According to Nicolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf. New York: Abingdon Press, 1928. 229 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Meyer has given us a very interesting chapter in the history of Religious 
Education in this well-documented review of the great Moravian leader, Count Nic- 
olaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. Much of the material has been taken directly from 
original manuscript diaries and other writings from the Moravian archives of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, and Herrnhut, Saxony. He undertakes (1) a survey and par- 
tial analysis of Zinzendorf’s published and unpublished educational writings; (2) an 
examination into his theory of child nature and nurture; (3) a study of Zinzendorf’s 
organization of the Christian community for the purposes of religious nurture and 
training; and (4) an evaluation of Zinzendorf’s contribution to the theory and prac- 
tice of religious education. The author shows how Zinzendorf anticipated many of 
the principles of present-day religious education. While he was much bound by the 
theology of his day and the mystical pietism of the Moravian church, he had a great 
love for children and desire for their character development and motivation by reli- 
gion. Perhaps Dr. Meyer is too generous when he describes the Lautere Milch the 
most characteristically Zinzendorfian catechism as “the first Catechism for children 
in which the subject matter is consistently and thoroughly subordinated to method 
in the interest of meeting the child on his own plane of thought and experience”; 
but there is no doubt Zinzendorf had much more interest in developing religious ex- 
perience and Christian character than in mere indoctrination. The means he used 
seem strange to modern religious educators, but the radiating personality of the 
great soul interpreted the meaning of religion in spite of the abstract theological lan- 
guage that he used. He recognized the need of graded instruction and prepared 
catechisms, litanies, hymns, sermons, and talks to try and meet the needs and com- 
prehension of age groups from the young children to the adult. He laid great stress 
on religious instruction in the home and the example of the parents. He organized 
schools and community life among Moravian groups in which the free religious de- 
velopment of the members might be furthered to best advantage. Of special interest 
is his eleven choir groupings for religious teaching, eight for children and young peo- 
ple and three for adults. The choir organizations included (1) infants in arms, (2) 
little children, (3) boys, (4) girls, (5) older boys, (6) older girls, (7) young men, 
(8) young women, and three adult groups ([{1] married people, [2] widows, and [3] 
widowers). This superseded the three pietistic classifications of (1) the dead—those 
who were unconverted and unawakened; (2) the awakened; and (3) the converted. 
Throughout the book and in the appendixes Dr. Meyer has given extended quota- 
tions from the writings of Zinzendorf. 
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PaLtMER, Leon C. The Religious Education of Adults. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1929. xviii-+-115 pages. $1.25, cloth; $0.75, paper. 

This is a practical and usable manual for the organization and conduct of the 
adult Bible class in the church school. It is written from the point of view of the 
Episcopal church, with characteristic emphasis upon the Bible and upon the church 
in religious education. The discussion does not attempt a philosophy of adult educa- 
tion, but takes account in its introductory chapter of assumptions of this new and 
developing field of educational endeavor. 


Problems of a Little Child. By A MotHer. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. 

102 pages. $1.25. 

This book is a good common-sense approach to some common problems of 
little children. The language is not technical; psychological terms are used, but the 
problems are analyzed and treated in a very satisfactory manner. There are no ex- 
haustive studies of problems, but there are a few practical suggestions that will tend 
to give parents and others the right attitude toward the problems of their children 
and also help the children to meet these situations. The author remains anonymous 
because the facts related are of her own children. 

In order to overcome the fear of darkness, the author has developed in her 
children an interest in experiences of the dark. They play games of finding their way 
about, differentiating things in the dark, and are helped to appreciate the beauties 
and wonders of the night. In the explanation of the coming of life, she warns par- 
ents against dealing with the facts of nature so that mankind is treated on a level 
with the animals. Instead, she desires that the ideal may be given of children being 
born of choice and love. The fear of death is offset by the familiar thought of bodies 
as houses we live in, always wearing out but the personality growing in a changing 
body. The chapter on disquieting ideas of God is perhaps less satisfactory. Little 
help is given for any positive concept of God. Nevertheless, the value of the book is 
wholesome and good, and acquaintance with the mother of this book is worth while. 
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